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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER requires no explanation. It is 
from Sangsoon Shin, at Chonnan University, Kwangju, 
Korea. He writes (and these are his exact words) : 

“Thank you very much for your Christmas card notifying 
me of the Christmas gift subscription to THE New LEApER 
for me by Mr. David W. Nicklas of Orchard Park, N. Y. 

“At first, I wish to express my congratulations on the 
ever-growing popularity of THe New Leaver, and [ would 
also like to express my heartfelt gratitude to THE NEw 
Leaper for enlightening me on world affairs ever since May 
1951. Here is the story of a regular New LeApER reader 
who came across the magazine in the Korean front line. 

“It was a queer fate for an American and a Korean to 
live, eat and sleep together in a small tent big enough to 
hold two men for seven solid months in the front line in 
1951. The American was a first lieutenant and the Korean 
his interpreter, and they were both university graduates. 
The American officer is Mr. Nicklas, mentioned above, and 
the Korean interpreter the writer of this letter. 

“In the front line, where there was no intelligent reading 
material, it was quite a torture to spend the long time after 
duties were over. But, quite fortunately, Mr. Nicklas 
brought THe New LeEAper with him. Until then, I did not 
know the magazine. Anyway, I started reading the magazine 
just to kill time. But, as the number of issues I had read 
increased, I found myself deeply moved by the tone of 
discussions and at last found myself unable to do without 
the magazine. Very often, I sat up until after midnight. 
reading many fascinating articles. When I say ‘fascinating,’ 
I mean it, because THE New LEADER was the first magazine 
that taught me what the so-called freedom of speech was 
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like. Having received higher education under severe Jap. 
nese censorship during the last phase of Japanese domin. 
tion over Korea, and having experienced unhappy ideological 
conflict on this divided Korean soil after World War II. | 
was quite astonished at my first encounter with the liberals. 
tic and forthright discussion of THE New LEApER. Until] 
read THE New Leaner, I could never think of such a forth. 
right criticism against the Administration as THE New 
LEADER often displayed in its columns. I felt like emerging 
from a dark to a bright new world! 

“Since then, I have been enlightened, educated and 
brought up by THe New Leaper, breathing the healthy, 
liberal air it brings. Now I cannot spend a week without 
reading it, every issue of it being looked forward to. Ani 
I owe my enlightenment to Mr. Nicklas, who, since retun- 
ing home, has subscribed to the most intelligent magazine 
for me. 

“T believe you will keep up the good job.” 

We hope we can justify Mr. Shin’s faith. 

Next WEEK: Georgi Malenkov announced his “resigna 
tion” as we were going to press with this issue, but next 
week we will present a full analysis of the shifts in the 
Soviet regime by Boris I. Nicolaevsky. Mr. Nicolaevsky' 
articles on the Ryumin and Abakumov cases last year 
foreshadowed the Khrushchev-Malenkov showdown. Net 
week’s issue will also contain an article on the Fren¢l 
situation by Sal Tas, who will examine the fall of the 
Mendés-France Government and the prospects for France in 
the months ahead. Among the other features next week 
will be a letter from Salzburg by Robert Gorham Davis, tle 
first of a series of reports on European cultural life. 
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A 'seer and saint’ could not be a citizen; a victor won ostracism 


Oppenheimer and Teller: 


An American Tragedy 


By Robert E. Fitch 


HERE CAN BE moments of tragedy in the history of a 
ret as Shakespeare showed us in Julius Caesar, 
when it is not altogether clear just who really struck a 
blow for liberty, just who really bled for it. At such 
moments, we may take the words of Mark Antony and, 
giving them a more inclusive meaning, use them to 
express the tragic judgment: “So are they all, all honor- 
able men.”” And we may inquire what there was of human 
frailty set against awkward circumstances that should 
have required the coming together of so many honorable 
men to issue in tragedy. 

In the part of the current drama of the atom bomb 
and the hydrogen bomb that revolves around Robert 
Oppenheimer, Joseph and Stewart Alsop (We Accuse. 
Simon & Schuster, $1) may be said to have established 
their case for the defense. Oppenheimer was not dis- 
loyal. Oppenheimer did not violate essential security. 
Even the report of the Gray Board notes that he had “an 
unusual ability to keep to himself vital secrets.” Oppen- 
heimer’s opposition to the H-bomb was not due to any 
residue of pro-Communist sympathies, either conscious 
or unconscious. This opposition was based primarily on 
a deep moral revulsion against the observed consequences 
of the atom bomb and the likely consequences of an 
H-bomb. Oppenheimer had once “known sin”; he did 
not care to know it again. 

For that part of the drama which revolves around 
Edward Teller and the H-bomb, James Shepley and Clay 
Blair Jr. (The Hydrogen Bomb, McKay, $3) have pre- 
sented an able journalistic account of the story. While 
Eugene Rabinowitch of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
lists has noted errors in science and in historical fact in 
this account, it appears to be an essentially sound por- 
trayal of the struggles and debates within the fraternity 
of science, and of the assorted pressures from persons, 
from political partisans, and from current events which 
entered into the complex adventure of conceiving, bat- 
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More than a year has passed since the Atomic Energy 
Commission instituted security charges against J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, and that year has witnessed the creation 
of a formidable body of literature about the Oppen- 
heimer case. In addition to official records (the letter of 
charges, the reply to charges, the hearings before the 
Personnel Security [Gray] Board, the majority and 
minority opinions of that board, the three opinions of 
the Atomic Energy Commission), there have been 
numerous articles on the case and two important books: 
The Hydrogen Bomb, by J2mes Shepley and Clay Blair 
Jr., and We Accuse, by Joseph and Stewart Alsop. Each 
of the books stirred a new controversy: A host of 
scientists led by Dr. Norris Bradbury challenged the 
Shepley-Blair book, while the AEC circulated a “classi- 
fied”” memorandum prepared by C. A. Rolander against 
the Alsops. Rebuttals and surrebuttals followed. Here 
Robert E. Fitch, who has carefully studied both books 
and most of the surrounding literature, attempts to 
penetrate the miasma of controversy and assess the 
issues at stake. Dr. Fitch is Dean and Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of Religion. 





tling for, and creating the H-bomb. And in this tale the 
principal resistance to the advance of science comes from 
the scientists themselves. In this respect, the story is as 
old as that of Semmelweiss, Pasteur and many before 
them. 

There is a natural tendency for authors who are parti- 
sans to convert the tragedy into a melodrama—to paint 
the scenes in hues of contrasting black and white, to set 
off the heroes against the villains. The melodrama is 
relatively subdued in Shepley and Blair’s work, but the 
hero is Edward Teller, supported by Lewis Strauss and 
Senator Brien McMahon, with scientific backing from 
Ernest Lawrence, Wendell Latimer and Luis Alvarez. 
The villains, though not of too sinister a countenance, are 
Robert Oppenheimer, Dr. Norris Bradbury, perhaps 
David Lilienthal, and a few others. The melodrama is 
heightened in the Alsops’ We Accuse. The hero is Robert 
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Oppenheimer. The arch-villain is Lewis Strauss, sup- 
ported by a cast described as “the Oppenheimer Haters.” 

But are not they all, all honorable men? 

In an able and perceptive defense of Oppenheimer in 
the Partisan Review (November-December 1954), Diana 
Trilling has remarked, cautiously enough, that the honor- 
able men on the side of Oppenheimer were greater in 
numbers and in quality. She notes the superior “taste 
and intellectual manners” of the witnesses for the defense. 
But this argument, however cautiously advanced, is a 
dangerous one. It is precisely the sort of argument that 
was put forth in defense of Alger Hiss. And neither Diana 
Trilling nor anyone else wishes even to suggest that there 
is any analogy between an Oppenheimer and a Hiss. 

Furthermore, those honorable men of such great emi- 
nence—Conant, DuBridge, Fermi, Rabi, Rowe, Buckley. 
Smith—who on a certain day in October 1949 supported 
their chairman, Robert Oppenheimer, in advising against 
the H-bomb were not at that moment most shrewd in 
their calculations. There was in the background another 
man, a vulgar fellow some persons would call him, cer- 
tainly a man deficient in high “taste and intellectual 
manners,” Harry Truman by name, who had clearly in 
mind the essential questions: “Can the Russians make this 
thing? And, if so, how can we help making it?” If the 
members of the General Advisory Committee never an- 
swered these questions, doubtless it was because such 
questions never rose in their minds. No one will accuse 
these honorable men of any failure to observe the per- 
sonal requirements of security. They failed only to 
respect the security of the nation. 

It was inevitable that the majority of the honorable 
men of science should stand with Oppenheimer at the 
time of his ordeal. In some sense, they were all on trial. 
The decision against the H-bomb plays a central part in 
the preliminary report by the Gray Board, but it is dis- 
missed in the final judgment of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission because, as the Alsops have remarked, a judg- 
ment on this issue would have involved too great a 
company beyond Oppenheimer. Yet, the issue is always 
there, willy-nilly, and the men who made the decision 
must perforce stand together at the time of testing. 

If the final judgment against Oppenheimer was an 
unjust one, then on what grounds might a committee of 
honorable men have conceived such a judgment? Oppen- 
heimer had had Communist associations in the past and 
had been indiscreet even in recent associations. Either his 
testimony was confused at points or he confessed to pre- 
vious confusions in testimony, so that one could be led to 
question his candor. If, as Diana Trilling has suggested, 
we can find some coherence in this confusion by 
hypothesizing that Oppenheimer’s Communist sympathies 
remained with him longer than he realized, then the 
committee might wonder just how much longer those 
sympathies had remained. In any case, it seems highly 
probable that his technical judgment on the H-bomb was 


clouded by his moral revulsion against it. And, even after 
the President’s decision to proceed with the H-bomb, 
Oppenheimer’s cooperation was less than enthusiastic, 

But were these adequate grounds for the sort of im. 
peachment that was brought against him? Certainly no 
—not in terms of the legally defined specifications. Was it 
necessary that he should be denied access to the secre 
documents of the AEC? It was not. Then was it desirable 
for the good of the nation, that he should be cut down 
from his place of eminence among the scientists giving 
advice on the arms program? It was—not in this way, 
but in some way. Why so? Because his objectivity asa 
scientist had succumbed to his idealism as a man. And 
was this a crime? It was not a crime, but it was a mos 
grievous fault. It was a fault which could mean the fatal 
confusion of two functions—those of the moralist and 
those of the scientist—a confusion which, in this specific 
business, could engender both intellectual dishonesty and 
moral arrogance. 

If we speak of the arrogance of an Oppenheimer, then 


we take the word from his champions, the Alsops. It is 
they who tell of his “arrogance,” his “intellectual snob- 
bery.” his “cold scorn for those who fall short.” his 


inability to suffer fools gladly. It is the Alsops who relate 
an early episode in which the fool whom Oppenheimer 
could not suffer gladly was Lewis Strauss. There was dis 
agreement between them about the export of radioactive 
isotopes to our allies. Oppenheimer was called to testify 
on the matter, in the presence of Strauss, before the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Committee. He did 
so, we are told, “with far too devastating brilliance.” And 
then, “not content with making Strauss look an ignor 
mus, Oppenheimer went on to make him seem small 
minded.” At the close of the testimony, the Alsops tel 
us, Oppenheimer asked a friend, “Joe, how did I do?” 
And his friend replied, “Robert, you did much too wel 
for your own good.” 

Now let us assume, over the outraged protest of Her 
bert Hoover, that Lewis Strauss was the vindictive man 
that the Alsops paint him. The day was to come when 
the vindictive man was to stand in judgment over the 
arrogant man, when the demonstrated fool was to be 
judge over the brilliant man who had proved his judge’ 
folly and meanness. Out of such an encounter there could 
hardly come anything that we would call justice. Perhaps 
it was a sort of “poetic justice”! And we may wonder 
about the often oblique operations of moral law: With 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged. One # 
tempted, moreover, to press a question: Suppose that the 
roles had been reversed, suppose that Oppenheimer had 
stood in judgment over Strauss in that court—would 
there have been a greater display of charity and mercy’ 

Meanwhile, we seem to have forgotten Edward Tell: 
And some persons may detect a curious conspiracy af 
silence about this man on the part of some of his fellow 
scientists. It is interesting that the Alsops speak of him 
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EDWARD TELLER, ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, LEWIS STRAUSS: 'AT LEAST FOUR CONCEPTIONS OF SECURITY’ 


asa “great but tragic figure,” and tell us that, in the bit- 
teness which has riven the scientific community, “many 
of his oldest friends have placed Edward Teller in a sort 
of Coventry.” But why should he be “tragic,” this man 
who we might have thought was the hero and the victor 
in the strife? Why should he be placed “in Coven- 
try”? 

Teller was guilty of two grievous sins against the scien- 
lific community. He was right when most of them were 
wrong. At the time of the trial, he dared to stand on one 
side when most of his fellows stood on the other. How 
isit that the hero of the H-bomb becomes a pariah among 
his peers? Is it because he, too, is a base chap, deficient 
in “taste and intellectual manners”? Or can it be that 
we have here just one more instance of the lovers of 
liberty who, with a fierce and righteous anger, resist the 
violation of their own liberties, at the same time that they 
visit cruel ostracism on that one among their own num- 
ber who has dared to use his liberty to flout their code 
and demonstrate their fallibility? 

Our final concern, however, as Peter Drucker has 
urged, must be to clarify the issues in this affair, to sort 
out the pieces of this tragedy so that, in the future, hon- 
orable men may come together once more in the service 
of country and of freedom in ways that may be whole- 
some and fruitful. There are at least four such issues. 

The first issue is that of security. The Alsops prefer to 
speak of the “Insecurity System,” and make this a part 
of their indictment. They blaze against “its gaggles of 
hired informers, its files full of poison-pen letters, its 
‘onstant refusal to confront the accused with his accus- 
es, its eager acceptance of the whispers of malice and the 
inventions of enmity, its heavy-footed police methods, 


ludicrous standards and narrow conceptions of what 
loyalty really is.’ Too much of this has been going on 


i this country, and every decent American citizen is 
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ashamed of it. But little of this, as specifically outlined, 
enters into the Oppenheimer case. 

Nevertheless, there are at least four conceptions of 
security in this case. There is the legal view of Thomas 
Murray that makes respect for security a part of loyalty, 
and insists that the observance of security must be the 
more rigorous the higher a man is placed. There is the 
exemplary view of the AEC majority decision, that a high 
Government official “must measure up to exemplary 
standards of reliability, self-discipline and trustworthi- 
ness.” There is the “overall common-sense judgment” of 
Henry Smyth, that “if a man protects the secrets he has in 
his hands and in his head, he has shown essential regard 
for the security system.” Then there is the theory of the 
privileged person, espoused by the Alsops with apparent 
backing from George Kennan, that a person in high Gov- 
ernment office ought to be allowed a large measure of 
personal discretion in his conduct. 

Obviously Oppenheimer acted on the theory of the 
privileged person. Just as obviously, he failed to measure 
up to the requirements of the legal and the exemplary 
views. But he did meet the standards of the overall com- 
mon-sense judgment. 

In this matter of security, however, let us not think 
that there is any facile solution to the problem of the 
tension between the rights of the individual and the wel- 
fare of society. Bentham was unaware that such a tension 
existed; John Stuart Mill, a more sensitive soul, knew 
that the tension was real. The tension is resolved per- 
fectly only in the paradise of the anarchist or in the hell 
of the totalitarian. In a democracy it is resolved only 
with sacrifice, and in moments of highest tension in a 
democracy it is resolved only in tragedy. 

A second issue has to do with the distinction of quali- 
fications in competence, loyalty, security and responsi- 
bility. Competence for the task is a purely technical ques- 
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tion and must be reserved for professional judgment. 
Judgment on the other three qualities is always a moral 
judgment. Yet a man may meet the test in one quality and 
fail in others. There are many loyal citizens who could 
not meet the requirements of security. There are still 
other citizens who could meet the tests of competence, 
loyalty and security, and yet fall short in responsibility. 

If there were any good grounds, finally, for proceeding 
against Robert Oppenheimer, they had to do with the 
responsible discharge of his duties. In this instance, of 
course, the responsibility is a responsibility toward the 
welfare of the nation. The iniquitous thing about the 
judgment against Oppenheimer was that, in stressing 
“fundamental defects of character,’ 
degree or another, both his loyalty and his security. It is 
bad to fail in responsibility; it is worse to fail in secur- 
ity; it is worst to fail in loyalty. In an affair of this sort. 
a failure in the responsible discharge of duties may 
resolve itself into a radical disagreement about policy. 
Such a disagreement may be an occasion to depose a 
man from office or from privileges. It may not be an 


’ it impeached, to one 


occasion to defame his character. 

A third issue, as I have previously argued in these 
pages (NL, January 17), has to do with the separation 
of powers and functions. All through this case there is a 
horrible muddling of questions that are scientific, mili- 
tary, moral and political. The fact that Oppenheimer was 
eventually immersed in this muddle—although Teller 
clearly and consciously kept out of it—is just what makes 
him a hero to many a careless idealist. It is just what can- 
not make him a hero to anyone who has a regard for 
the objectivity of science and for the political processes 
of a democracy. It is one thing to believe that morals 
should have a final authority over techniques; it is quite 
another thing to believe that morals should dictate the 
answers to scientific problems. 

If in this matter Oppenheimer had the distinguished 
company of the other members of the General Advisory 
Committee, let us say that, in their judgment on the 
H-bomb, they doubtless did themselves honor as human 
beings if they did not do themselves honor as scientists 
and as citizens. It must be said, moreover, that the con- 
fusion in their minds was invited by the loose definition 
of duties under which they operated. Apparently it was 
fully expected that this one Committee should give judg- 
ment on matters moral. military, scientific, and political. 
But the Committee was especially qualified only in one 
of these matters. Here there should be a separation of 
powers, functions and jurisdictions, as there is in the 
Lasic structure of political democracy. 

The fourth issue has to do with the peculiar status of 
scientists in our whole civilization. The problem is pri- 
marily one for the profession. The chief fact. as the 
Alsops suggest. is that the scientists form a new priestly 
caste in our culture. In the popular mind there is an 
infallibility attached to their pronouncements and a rev- 


erence for their persons that must produce a heady jp. 
toxication in many an individual. Under these circum. 
stances, the members of the elite are tempted to belie 
that they may be above the frailties of the common ma 
and above the disciplines to which the vulgar are subje¢, 
Some of them may even forget that they are only servants 
of God, and may, for the moment, arrive at the arrogance 
of playing God. 

Even among the secular clergy of this new priest) 
order, the engineers, there has not yet been established a 
effective liaison with the affairs of this world. George § 
Odiorne, in the January Harper’s, has given us an abk 
and intelligent discussion of the problem. But if the sew. 
lar clergy are not yet adjusted to the needs of the marke 
and of the forum, how much harder must it be for thos 
who dwell in monastic isolation in their laboratories, and 
pursue truth with an ascetic discipline worthy of th 
most ardent anchorite in quest of salvation of his soul’ 

We may conclude by noting some of the remarks of 
Robert Oppenheimer in his address closing the Columbia 
University bicentennial. Here the man speaks of “the 
integrity of the intimate,” of “the preservation of whal 
is familiar, humorous, and beautiful,” as it stands in 
contrast to the “vastness of life, the greatness of the 
globe, the otherness of people, the otherness of ways ani 
the all-encompassing dark.” He speaks of “these garden 
in our villages” as they must be kept flourishing in 
“great open windy world.” And he says that if “this 
perpetual, precarious, impossible balance between the 
infinitely open and the intimate” can be tolerated, it is 
only because “we can love one another.” 

Who is it that speaks here? Is it a physicist—or a poet! 
Is it a mathematician—or a mystic? Is it the hard 
headed scientist—or the seer and the saint? This tender 
blend of pessimism and courage, this weird amalgam 
the Garden of Epicurus and the Garden of Gethsemane, 
this utter loneliness and this all-encompassing love- 
whose are they? Surely they are the words of one who i 
bright and noble and brave. They are not, I think, the 
words of one who is yet a citizen, of one who, midwaj 
between his village and his vast cosmos, has found fim 
fellowship in the society of his country. 

One thinks of the philosopher in Plato’s metaphor ¢ 
the Cave who, having gone forth to behold the light 
returns to minister to his fellow-men, only to be crucified 
by them. One thinks of the gentle and scholarly Anseltt. 
dragged from his study by brutal feudal barons até 
coerced into serving as archbishop to Rufus the Red 
And one marvels at the fearful role of saints and set 


and scientists, whose insights are achieved only througt 


some austere and other-worldly discipline, yet whose it 
sights are so urgently required by this world that th 
saints and scientists are called upon imperiously ! 
assume public responsibilities for which their very Pu 
suit of wisdom has made them unfit. Here is the essen 
of the tragedy, both in its despair and in its glory. 
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Able young Congresswomen herald new political technique 


TWO NEW LADIES 


IN THE 


HOUSE 


By William E. Bohn 


WasnincTon, D.C. 
E HAVE long been accustomed 
Wi. a small and decorous dele- 
sation of women in Congress. In the 
Senate, Margaret Chase Smith has 
etablished a reputation as our most 
energetic and independent female 
legislator. In the House, Mrs. Edith 
Nourse Rogers, of Massachusetts. 
and Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, of Ohio. 
have long since won reputations for 
quiet effectiveness. But, as an old 
advocate of woman suffrage, I must 
confess that I have been disappointed 
with the modest part which women 
have played in our national parlia- 
ment. 

When I was told that there are 
sixteen Congresswomen in the pres- 
ent House, I naturally sat up and got 
interested. This is the most numerous 
delegation ever sent to Washington. 
Nine out of the group are Democrats 
and seven are Republicans. I have 
become acquainted with only two of 
them—and it has proved an inter- 
esting experience. The boys who drew 
the cartoons of the suffragettes in the 
old days would feel ashamed of their 
erformance if they could see these 
wo legislators. Both of them are 
good-looking, charming, well-dressed 
and fay. 

I asked both whether the women 
members have a tendency to flock 
together. They smiled and denied 
aly special preference for female 
‘ciety, But they reported that they 
had often been entertained as a group 
my coming to the capital, and they 
tad found the other women agree- 
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able and interesting. They naturally 
do not try to avoid them. 

Mrs. Edith Green, who represents 
the Third District of Oregon (Port- 
land), graduated from the State Uni- 
versity, did graduate work at Stan- 
ford, and taught school for eleven 
years. But when she comes around 
the desk in her sunny office to wel- 
come you, you would not believe it. 
Since she left the classroom in 1941, 
she has been head over heels in edu- 
cational promotion activity. Most of 
the time, she has been legislative 
representative for either the Parent- 
Teachers Association or the Oregon 
Teachers Association, the state sec- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Getting 
schoolteacher angle proved a useful 


into politics from the 


ey’ 


EDITH GREEN: ONWARD FROM PTA 


experience. Mrs. Green learned all 
the quirks of politics and politicians, 
but, at the same time, she got ac- 
quainted with leading citizens all 
over the state. She found out, too, the 
economic interests of various groups 
and sections. Though she developed 
the broadest sort of interest in all 
phases of the state’s welfare, I sup- 
pose it is only fair to say that the 
drive for more and better education 
is still basic in her mind. There will 
be a White House conference on edu- 
cation next fall, and this lady from 
the Northwest is setting her sails 
for it right now. 

She said: “We have talked and 
talked and talked. We have had con- 
ferences and conferences and con- 
ferences. It’s about time to get some 
action.” I mentioned the fact that 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is 
preparing a bill to appropriate $25 
million of Federal money to aid the 
educational systems in the 48 states. 
The lady’s lips curled a bit derisively. 
“That would be just about enough,” 
she said, “for Multnomah County.” 
There is one thing which we can be 
sure of. On this issue of Federal aid 
to education, the new legislators— 
and not only the women—will be 
heard from. “More than a hundred 
billion for roads,” said the lady from 
Oregon, “and twenty-five million for 
schools. I think we will have to do 
that problem over again. Maybe some 
people will have to be kept after 
school till they learn what it ts all 
about.” 

Like her fellow Oregonian, Senator 
Neuberger, Mrs. Green is determined 
to do what she can for the develop- 
ment and public control of water- 
power. As she puts it, “The very life 
of our people depends on the devel- 
opment and industrial use of power. 
The lumbering industry is seasonal. 
We have no coal. It has been im- 
possible for manufacturing to de- 
velop. We have all sorts of unused 
natural resources. People in other 
parts of the country hear about Ore- 
gon and move out there—only to 
find that there is not enough for 
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LADIES  connsern 
them to do. Waterpower is the very 
basis of our life. We must know 
under just what conditions it will be 
produced and how much it will cost.” 

Mrs. Green’s PTA _ experience 
proved to be first-class training for 
her political campaign. The main 
feature of it was a distinctly femi- 
nine stunt. She delivered addresses, 
of course, to all the regular organi- 
zations in her district—trade unions, 
service clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, churches, etc. But a good deal 
of her time and effort was spent on 
coffee hours. Women all over the dis- 
trict would invite twenty-five or 
thirty of their friends in for coffee 
and cake. The candidate would at- 
tend a half-dozen or more of these 
meetings each day, mornings as well 
as afternoons. 

The great advantage of this type 
of campaigning, Mrs. Green reports, 
was that it gave the voters a chance 
to talk back. They would get ac- 
quainted with their candidate, object 
to her ideas, tell her about their own, 
and question her about her plans. It 
is a really honest and democatic way 
to do things. It is small wonder that 
Mrs. Green is taking her place in 
Washington with a feeling of confi- 
dence. She knows the folks back 
home. 

It was on the advice of the lady 
from Oregon that I visited the lady 
from Michigan. They form a mutual- 
admiration society—and they are 
both right. Mrs. Martha W. Griffiths. 
who comes from Detroit, is taller 
than Mrs. Green, dark, striking and 
distinctly persuasive. She is a suc- 
cessful lawyer, and in every move 
and word distinctly represents the 
businesswoman type. She was born 
in Missouri, graduated from the 
State University, and then took her 
law degree at the University of Mich- 
igan Law School. As was natural in 
the Detroit area, her first job was 
with an automobile-insurance com- 
pany. And it was natural, too, that 
with the outbreak of World War II 
she should shift from this occupa- 
tion to a place as contract negotiator 
for the Army. 


She held this job until 1946. Then 
she opened her own law office and 
was soon joined by her husband, 
Hicks G. Griffiths, and by G. Mennen 
Williams, now Governor of Michi- 
gan. But she remained head of the 
firm. In 1953, she served for a time 
as judge in one of Detroit's criminal 
courts. The police and court attend- 
ants were troubled lest the lady be 
bowled over by the kind of people 
and language with which she would 
have to deal. But she came through 
with flying colors. 

The 
served two terms as a member of 
Michigan’s lower house. In 1952, she 
was defeated in a race for Congress, 
but the experience gained in that 
campaign led to her later success. It 
was in 1952 that she gained a na- 
tional reputation for her house-trailer 
campaign. With a staff of young 
ladies who were changed every day, 
she drove a large trailer from block 
to block, inviting the neighbors in to 
partake of soft drinks and talk things 
The meeting-place 
seated about twenty-five people—and 


new Congresswoman has 


over. itinerant 
it was nearly always filled. 

Mrs. Griffiths was astonished at 
the number of men whom she found 
at home during the morning and 


afternoon hours. And they all seemed 
pleased to take part in curbside talk- 
fests. Often they would ask: “Who 





MARTHA GRIFFITHS: 


FULL TRAILER 


. Griffiths refrained from promising 





drives this big. awkward thing 
through this city traffic?” When My 
Griffiths modestly replied that gy 
did, almost all of them would answer: 
“Well, you can have my vote.” 
These meetings were very much 
like the coffee hours which played f 
such a part in Mrs. Green’s can. 
paign in Oregon. They gave the ca. § 
didate and the citizens the chane 
for intimate give-and-take. During 
the campaign, this energetic woman 
met and talked with 40,000 residents 
of her district. This sort of can. 
paigning makes for honesty. Mrs. 






























































great things. Conscientiously, she 
emphasized that there are 435 Rep 
resentatives in the House, each one 
anxious to do something for his hom 
folks, so that each one cannot expet 
too much. 


But Mrs. Griffiths’s 


know that she is energetic and vil 





constituents 


work hard. They are well acquainted 
with what she did in the Legislatur, 
and they take it for granted that she 
will go on pulling for the same sor 
of things. She worked, for example, 
for a law to insure better flour for 
the people of her state. She has 
fought for the conservation of nati 
ral resources, for the improvement of 
the courts, and for better control of 
public utilities. Though people do 
not expect any miracles, they fed 
sure that she will work effectively for 
every sort of progressive measure. 

After talking with only two wome 
members of the House, I have 10 
right to make sweeping statements 
about what our lady legislators wil 
do. But I may be pardoned if I it 
dulge in a little speculation. After 
hearing Mrs. Green talk about her 
coffee hours and Mrs. Griffiths de 
scribe her neighborhood adventure 
with the trailer, I wonder whether 
these ladies are heralding a new po 
litical technique, a way of gelting 
elected that is more honest and decetl 
than the old ways. And I feel tole 
ably sure that these sixteen women it 
the present House will cut more of 8 
figure than their predecessors ev 
have in times gone by. 
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By Norman Angell 


olitical Writing 


and Public Passions 





In this essay, Sir Norman Angell reflects on his unusual career, which spans 
more than six decades and numerous countries. Sir Norman, of course, is the 
author of The Great Illusion, first published in 1908 and since then reprinted 
and translated into twenty languages. For his lifelong fight against war and mili- 
tarism, he was knighted by King George V in 1931 and received the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1933. Among his score of other books are The Story of Money (1929), 
Preface to Peace (1935), Let the People Know (1943) and The Steep Places 
(1948). For a dozen years, Sir Norman was a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, and from 1929 to 1931 he also served 
in the House of Commons. This article reflects his painfully acquired distrust of 
nationalistic passions, more dangerous in the masses than among small groups. 





/ as t NAN 
AVI Lehi ~ 





NY MAN who has been writing on public affairs for 
an than sixty years, as I have, ought to take 
stock and ask himself what events have had to say to the 
ideas he has propounded. And if he has corrections or 
recantations to make, he should make them, as an obli- 
gation to those who may have read him. | undertook 
some such stock-taking a year or two ago in the form 
of an autobiography. But, since then, events have empha- 
sized certain points and clarified others. Since both em- 


phasis and clarification bear on today’s most urgent 


problem, that of defense against Communism without 
atomic war, a word or two in that context may be in 
order. 

What follows will be better understood if I explain 


that the sixty years just referred to have been divided 


about equally among the United States, France and 
Britain; that the twenty years in the United States in- 
cluded seven (the first seven) as a manual worker, farm 
hand and what not; that the French period included a 
year or two on the staff of a French paper, to which I 
contributed a daily article on international politics; and 
that the British period has included candidacy in four 
Parliamentary elections, membership in Labor party 
committees, and a year or two in the House of Commons 
on the Labor party benches. There were, of course, other 
activities, but they need not come into this story. 

How does it all add up. in the light of subsequent 
events? The political and economic prognostications made 
in books, particularly in the matter of military victory as 
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a means of solving our major problems, have generally 
stood the test of events. In that connection, there is not 
much to correct. Yet, | want to avow much failure in 
the main purpose I set myself more than half a century 
ago. The story and cause of the failure should be of serv- 
ice to younger political writers grappling with a task 
upon the success of which our sheer physical survival 
now depends. 

It was my early life in the United States, that is, among 
workers on farms and ranches in the West toward the end 
of the nineteenth century, which planted the seeds of the 
purpose I was later to follow. Leaving a Swiss university 
at 17, I became an emigrant to the United States. I had 
not been in the country long before I was the helpless 
witness of the beginnings of a lynching: the gathering of 
crowds, the rumbling of a vague, surly clamor, the in- 
creasing domination of the confused and uncertain mob 
by the most violent and least rational elements within 
it, the frightening process by which individuals, at other 
times decent and humane, shed those qualities and any 
sense of responsibility for the monstrous and evil thing 
about to be committed. 

A year or two after that experience, | was to witness 
something similar on a national, and, still later, on an 
international, scale. President Cleveland’s virtual threat 
of war against Britain in his Venezuelan message aroused 
a violent outburst of Anglophobia in the United States. 
The U.S., one learned from nearly all the big-circulation 
newspapers and much of Congress, was suffering intoler- 
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able wrongs at the hands of Britain, and American free- 
dom would be put in mortal jeopardy if a British colony 
in a South American jungle extended its frontier even a 
mile or two. (An unfortified British frontier, not in dis- 
tant South America but right alongside the United States 
for 3,000 miles, had existed for generations without pro- 
voking any such fears.) My fellow workers were as angry 
and passionate as the newspaper writers and Congress- 
men. But not one of them could tell me what the wrongs 
were, or in what way their country was so threatened 
by Britain as to justify war. This failure to find an 
answer made not the slightest difference to their angry 
patriotism, except, perhaps, to increase it. In a letter to a 
relative in England at the time, I wrote: “Here is the 
spectacle of a whole nation moved by sheer hallucination. 
by delirium.” 

True, the mood passed because an American ship was 
sunk in Havana harbor. Then, almost overnight, Spain 
became the malevolent enemy whose power had to be 
destroyed and the “British peril” was for a time com- 
pletely forgotten in the passionate demand for war with 
Spain, which, in this case, duly came. 

When the observer of these events found himself in a 
French newspaper office in Paris during the Dreyfus 
affair, he was confronted by what seemed to him a start- 
ling phenomenon. The French newspapermen wrote 
almost exactly as the Hearst newspapermen had written: 
the Deputies in the French Chamber talked almost exactly 
as the Congressmen had talked. France, too, it would 
seem, was in deadly peril from the machinations of for- 
eigners, particularly the British, who were plotting with 
the Jews to undermine the French Army. (French anti- 
Semitism then had a daily newspaper, La Libre Parole, 
anticipating Hitlerite Germany by thirty years or more.) 

How came this resemblance in circumstances which 
were so different? The French case concerned a mis- 
carriage of justice. Such errors occur in every country. 
It was the business of the French judiciary to set things 
right. Why, then, did the affair dominate French politics 
for almost a generation? Because it precipitated col- 
lective passions of fanatical partisanship—passions which, 
whether they take the form of nationalism, race preju- 
dice, ideological (i.e., religious) differences or party loy- 
alty, can blind men to the simplest objective fact beneath 
their noses, In some respects, the emotional epidemics in 
France were more mischievous than the American kind. 
because they were much more destructive of Government 
stability. Political partisanships in France are such that 
the country is at times unable to agree on any govern- 
ment at all. Quite small groups, though unable to create 
a government themselves, can make it impossible for any 
other group to do so, all to the greater weakness and 
instability not only of France but of the West as a whole. 

On the heels of the Dreyfus affair came the jingoism of 
the Boer War in Britain. The two little Boer republics 
had to be suppressed as a measure of security for the two 
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British colonies of the Cape and Natal and for the Brit 
ish position in Africa generally. (We talked glibly the 
of a British railroad from the Cape to Cairo.) There wer 
a dozen good reasons for believing that the conquest of 
the two Boer republics would not add at all to the secu: F 
ity of Britain’s position in Africa. But to state thee F 
reasons in public was as much as a politician’s life ws P 
worth, as Lloyd George, escaping in policeman’s disguis > 
from a Birmingham mob determined to have his bloo F 
soon found out. . 

Time has now given its verdict on the policy so ps 
sionately demanded by the British electorate of that day. f 
The two Boer republics were conquered and extinguishel. 
with the result that the whole of South Africa, includin F 
the erstwhile British colonies, has become a Boer repih f 
lic—virtually so today, formally so tomorrow, as tlt f 
Boer Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa ha 
just announced. The emergence of a new republic migii 
of itself be something at which we could rejoice. But th 
new republic not merely rejects the last vestige of Britis 
authority, but, as part of the heritage of bitterness left ; 
by defeat, it rejects also all that is best in the Britt 
tradition. And it is substituting a policy of ferociol 
racial discrimination that may result in the whole Ff 
Negro Africa being plunged into chaos and bloodshed. 

Thus, at the turn of the century, the three great liber! F 
powers of the world were caught in the grip of fier 
irrational emotions of the mass mind, manifested het § 
as nationalism, there as imperialism, elsewhere as al f 
Semitism or racialism or doctrinal fanaticism. This wilt! f 
found the spectacle frightening. If such passions coli F 
ued to dictate the policies of nations as politically matt” f 
as the United States, France and Britain, then it was the 
end of democracy or of much hope for any form “ 
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society which was stable, free and humane. Perhaps the 
most frightening aspect was the general unawareness of 
these forces which threatened to destroy us. The volcano 
of irrational passion rumbled deeply enough, but no one 
seemed to hear. 

This writer gave expression to his fears in a book (his 
first) entitled Patriotism Under Three Flags: A Plea for 
Rationalism in Politics. Published in 1903, it had vir- 
tually no sale at all, though a good many reviews. Several 
critics took the line that a people ought to be irrational, 
impulsive and passionate in defense of its national inter- 
ests, and that any nation that did not thus act instinctively 
and “think with its blood” would almost certainly go 
down before more virile people. Others took the familiar 
line that there can be no such thing as “general” mad- 
ness. If it is general, it is not madness but normal human 
nature, and “you can’t change human nature.” 

Thirty years after the publication of Patriotism Under 
Three Flags came events which threw light on its main 
theme and tragically confirmed it. By 1933, no non- 
German had any doubt whatever that a whole people 


' could be seized by collective madness or hallucination. 
r the Brit 


For by then we were witnessing the spectacle of the most 


highly educated, cultured nation in the world, one emi- 


nent in technology, administration, industry, philosophi- 


: cal speculation and music, preparing for the systematic, 
' eficiently organized extermination of millions of men, 
' women and children for the sole offense of belonging to 
’s life wa FF 
s disguit FF people from whom Christendom has taken its religion 


his blood, 


and its ethos. 


the race of Jesus Christ, His mother and Apostles, to the 
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and compassionate as the members of any other nation. 


We in Britain usually explained those aspects of Ger- 


et. man policy which have cost Germany and the world such 
reat liber! FF 


misery by saying that they are all due to “Germanism,” 
that only Germans could be guilty of that kind of abomi- 


| nation, and that if we took measures to clip their power. 
q “ ele e . . 

| to “destroy German militarism,” disarm Germany, then 
| the world would be safe. 


But this conclusion itself involved closing our eyes to 


| obvious objective fact. To the east of Germany there was 


a state more powerful than Hitler’s building up a system 
4 Savage, cruel and inhumane as that which Hitler tried 
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to build (the Arctic slave camps yield nothing in bar- 
barity to Belsen and Buchenwald) and much more dan- 
gerous. For the Communist state has a weapon Hitler 


never had: a doctrine which has infected groups in every 


country of the world, which are prepared to act as the 
avant-garde of Moscow’s domination. The arms used in 
Soviet conquests are not in the first instance military. 
Russia’s conquest of China’s six hundred millions has 
been achieved without the sacrifice of a single Russian 
division. She has conquered by the exploitation of just 
those irrationalisms and fanaticisms to which my book in 
1903 tried to call attention, the self-same irrationalisms 
and fanaticisms which she is still exploiting and by which 
she hopes to triumph. For, of course, they are the source 
of that lack of unity in the West—the disunity within each 
nation created by the conflict of rival parties and the 
conflict between states provoked by the emotions of 
nationalism—which makes a common policy for Western 
states so difficult. This disunity arises from, and further 
stimulates, psychological forces with which military 
power cannot deal. If a French or Italian Communist 
party manages to block inter-Allied agreement, it is not 
going to help matters to drop American bombs on Paris 
or Rome. 

We know from the facts of history that the psychologi- 
cal forces under discussion are neither inevitable nor 
unmanageable. The wars of religion between the Chris- 
tian sects which once devastated Western Europe (they 
would have destroyed it utterly if the antagonists had 
possessed the nuclear weapons we possess) have come to 
an end. Heretic and orthodox have learned coexistence. 
The Christian churches now confer together to discipline, 
by understanding, the passions that once sent them at 
each other’s throats. Other factors have entered, including 
the correction of the theologian by the layman. 

As much can be done for the: passions of opposing 
political ideologies. But the first condition of dealing 
with any problem is to recognize that it exists. The usual 
attitude in democracies is to deny even the existence of 
the destructive spiritual forces present within each of us 
—even within that Common Man whose century this is 
supposed to be. Yet, we flourish such slogans as “A hun- 
dred million people can’t be wrong” and “The voice of 
the people is the voice of God.” If we give such slogans 
the meaning so often given then, nothing more can be 
said or done. One does not presume to correct the voice 
of God. 

We will never make democracy workable until we 
accept the hard truth (which we asserted often enough 
when we passed judgment on the voice of the German 
people) that the voice of the people can often be the voice 
of Satan. Then we may set seriously to work in the 
nursery, the school, the university, the press, the radio 
... to overcome the Satan of modern politics and improve 
the character of those collective judgments upon which 
our future depends. 
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PHENIX City, ALABAMA 
HE ARMY and the National 
Guard are withdrawing _ their 
patrols from this city. Governor Gor- 
don Persons, before handing over the 
reins to his successor, signed the 
order ending martial law here and 
thereby declaring it “clean.” On 
June 19, 1954, martial law was de- 
clared to establish order. The small 
town has gained fame since then. A 
television dramatization led to a 
million-dollar suit by one of the most 
prominent crusaders here against the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
Westinghouse, sponsor of the show. 
Thus, Phenix City, with a population 
of 23,305, has become a synonym for 
crime and corruption. 

On the eastern bank of the Chatta- 
hoochee River lies Columbus, Geor- 
gia’s second largest city, a teeming 
industrial and railroad center. On 
the opposite bank of the river is 
Phenix City, Alabama, a town with- 
out a single industrial enterprise. 
Prior to June 19, its only “industry” 
consisted of bars, saloons, penny 
arcades, gambling dens, poolrooms 
and prostitution. On the periphery 
were those who cashed payroll checks 
and posted bond for criminals. The 
customers of this industry were the 
soldiers of Fort Benning, one of the 
largest infantry and paratroop bases 
in the world, located some nine miles 
from Columbus. 

True, the Army provided its men 
with a large sports stadium, free 
movies and free recreation centers 
where well-behaved ladies served cof- 
fee and doughnuts. The bars and 
cafés of Phenix City, however, and 
the girls with paint, powder and 
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By Joseph R. Fiszman 


tightly fitting, low-cut dresses had 
the stronger allure. Of course, the 
entire “business” could not have 
functioned so openly without the ap- 
proval of the police, the sheriff, the 
city fathers, and even the then Ala- 
bama Attorney General, Silas (Si) 
Garrett III. During the previous 
elections, the political machine of 
Phenix City and Russell County, an 
old-style Tammany Hall in minia- 
ture, drew in over $72,000 from the 
pimps, bar-owners and gamblers for 
its kitty. Chief collector and chief 
distributor of favors was County 
Solicitor Arch Ferrell. 

Gang assassinations and mob vio- 
lence were almost a daily occurrence 
here. But a murder was committed 
which finally snapped the string. Al- 
bert Patterson was running for the 
post of Attorney General of Alabama 
against Lee Porter. A good lawyer 
and patronage dispenser (Patterson 
had lifted Ferrell, a one-time law 
partner of his, up the ladder of suc- 
cess), he gained much popularity in 
the area. Whether entirely for altru- 
istic reasons or not, Patterson donned 
the reformer’s mantle and revealed 
the links between Phenix City’s un- 
derworld and its law-enforcement 
officers, and the connection between 
this and unpaved, muddy streets and 
slums. As a reformer, he won the 
primaries. 

During a post-primary investiga- 


tion in Montgomery, it was found 
that quite a number of fictitious 
votes had been cast for Patterson’s 
opponent, Lee Porter. Suspicion fell 
on Arch Ferrell, Chief Deputy Sher- 
iff Albert Fuller and Si Garrett. Each 
had a shady past, but they sat sol- 





Cleanup in Phenix City 


idly in the saddle. 34-year-old Albert 
Fuller, for example, a tall, excitable 
fellow and former driver of a bread 
truck, made his career via brothels 
and bars. As law-enforcement officer, 
he paraded about with two revolvers 
in ornate holsters and a_ ten-gallon 
hat atop his head. And woe to any- 
one who crossed his path! 

On June 21, Albert Patterson was 
scheduled to appear before the grand 
jury investigating the election fraud. 
Well versed in local conditions, he 
prophetically stated: “I have only a 
100-to-1 chance of ever being sworn 
into office.” An accurate prophecy 
indeed. On the evening of June 18, 
Patterson left his office in the Coulter 
Building to pick up his car, which 
was parked in a lane between the 
office building and the Elite Café. 
There he was fatally shot at close 
range. This occurred at 9 P.M. in the 
center of town, in the neighborhood 
of a movie theater, and at the very 
door of the Elite Café, where the 
town politicians held conferences and 
the Rotary Club met. Yet, almost no 
one saw the murder. The only official 
witness was a popular town drunk, 
Johnnie Griffin, who at precisely the 
moment of the killing had ducked 
into the lane to take a sip from his 
flask. 

But the sole witness is also dead 
now. A few weeks ago, while under 
constant tension and in fear of Ie 
prisal, he picked a senseless fight 
with a 16-year-old boy and was 
stabbed. Attorney General-elect John 
Patterson, who replaced his father 
on the ballot and was elected by 
overwhelming majority, observed 
that “Griffin’s death was a fantastic 
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coincidence that could happen only 
in Phenix City. . . . The mortality 
rate is higher in this town than any- 
where else in the world.” 

Albert Patterson’s murder was re- 
sponsible for the declaration of mar- 
tial law. Military guards were placed 
on the two bridges that span the 
Chattahoochee River to connect Co- 
lumbus with Phenix City, and the 
area was ruled “off limits for military 
personnel.” That’s when Phenix City 
became famous. Farmers on vacation 
from the Midwest and tourists on the 
way to and from Florida now pass 
through this town and gape at the 
houses, people and even the children 
playing in the street. 

Over 90 witnesses testified before 
the grand jury—a former Mayor, a 
former sheriff, doctors, gamblers, 
lawyers, prostitutes and others. Many 
indictments ensued. From time to 
time, the National Guard, led by 
Alabama Adjutant General Walter J. 
(Crack) Hanna, staged public burn- 
ings of millions of dollars worth of 
gambling equipment. There was no 
end to the unfolding tale of sordid- 
ness and corruption. Then the grand 
jury released a bombshell: Fuller, 
Ferrell and Garrett, the erstwhile 
investigators of Patterson’s murder, 
were themselves indicted for this very 
crime. Their trial will take place 
some time in February, although 
Garrett has taken refuge in a hospi- 
tal for the mentally sick in Galveston, 
Texas. Another figure implicated in 
the crime, Assistant Police Chief 
“Buddy” Jowles, was arrested in 
Odessa, Texas and returned to this 
state. 

Now Phenix City has been officially 
declared “clean.” The bars still have 
the signs of pre-cleanup days in their 
windows: “Welcome,” “Military Per- 
sonnel Welcome,” and the Southern 
“Y’All Come.” Some are closed and 
boarded up, one is for rent, others 
are still open but without liquor. 

The people on the street move like 
shadows. They stare suspiciously at 
strangers snooping around asking 
questions, and there is no joy in 
their voices when they echo the pro- 
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nouncement that “Phenix City is 
clean now.” They aren’t sure of their 
future; they aren’t sure of their 
town’s future. One cannot help won- 
dering about the children innocently 
playing in the backyards and in the 
muddy side streets: How much of 
the dirt of the past have they 
absorbed? 

What Phenix City needs now most 
of all is industry, as well as housing 
developments for the workers from 
overcrowded Columbus. It needs to 


refill the city treasury emptied by the 
former custodians. It needs city em- 
ployes who are paid well enough to 
withstand the lure of “extra income.” 
Some citizens feel that their town 
needs a city manager. A special 4- 
man citizens committee is now for- 
mulating plans for future develop- 
ment. Says John Bryant, chair- 
man of this committee, “We urge 
you to speak good of our city—stop 
thinking and talking of the evils of 
our past.” 


Barry Miller and the Army: 
Peress Case in Reverse 


By Tom Brooks 


HILE a student at the Univer- 
Wi: of Chicago four years 
ago, Barry Miller belonged to two 
political organizations: the Socialist 
Youth League, from which he re- 
signed in 1952, and the Politics Club, 
a heterogeneous discussion group 
with members from the Young Peo- 
ple’s Socialist League, Students for 
Democratic Action, World Federal- 
ists, the American Veterans Commit- 
tee and the Young Republicans. 

On June 20, 1952, Miller went 
into the Army. After basic training, 
he was assigned to Halloman Air 
Base in New Mexico, which houses 
part of the White Sands guided-mis- 
sile project. When he informed the 
base security officer of his past affili- 
ations, however, his clearance was 
revoked and he was assigned to Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey as a Signal 
Corps instructor in the Microwave 
Radio Repair Course. 

On November 24, 1953, the Adju- 
tant General’s office notified Miller 
that “derogatory information has 
been received in this office” which re- 
vealed that he had been a member 
of the Independent Socialist League, 
cited by the Attorney General as 
“subversive,” the Socialist Youth 
League, cited as “subversive and 


Communist,” and the Politics Club, 
University of Chicago; that he had 
subscribed to Labor Action and the 
Militant; and that his wife, Eugenie, 
was a member and officer of the 
Socialist Youth League. Miller con- 
tacted the Workers Defense League, 
whose Executive Director, Rowland 
Watts, advised him to answer the 
charges in detail and demand a hear- 
ing. 

Miller sent his reply to the Adju- 
tant General:on January 18, 1954; in 
March, he was promoted to private 
first class. By April 1, he had received 
the Adjutant General’s decision: “It 
has been determined that you will be 
retained in service in your present 
grade, that you will not be promoted 
and that, upon completion of your 
term of service, you will be dis- 
charged with a type of discharge ap- 
propriate to the character of service 
that you have rendered as of the date 
you are eligible for separation.” 

Miller assumed that he would re- 
ceive an honorable discharge. He 
continued to serve as an instructor 
and on May 19 was commended by 
the Signal School for his “loyalty, 
leadership, dependability, earnestness 
and other attributes of an exemplary 
soldier and a conscientious worker.” 
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But on June 7 he was told that he 
would receive an undesirable dis- 
charge June 10. 

Miller immediately contacted 
Watts, who called Washington in an 
effort to secure a postponement un- 
til a proper appeal could be made. 
A half hour later, a change occurred 
which, according to the WDL, 
“would indicate that someone was 
doing some wiretapping.” Officials at 
Monmouth notified Miller that he 
was being demoted to private and 
would be discharged at once. 

Deprived of his mustering-out. 
accrued-leave and travel pay because 
of the nature of his discharge, Miller 
left Monmouth in bewilderment on 
June 8. No one denies that he served 
his country well, but, the Army said, 
“his retention in the service was not 
clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security. . . .” Not even 
for the few days remaining of his 
24-month stint. 

The fight continued, however. 
Watts and Norman Thomas pointed 
out to Army officials that a dishonor- 
able discharge would have entitled 
Miller to reconsideration and modifi- 
cation; a court martial would have 
entitled him to a review. Under the 
“undesirable” discharge. which was 
issued without a hearing, he had no 
recourse. 

(Norman Thomas. the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom and 
.the WDL recently helped bring about 
a new directive for such cases. Since 
June 18, 1954, hearings are manda- 
tory upon request of the person 
afiected in security cases. But this 
came a week too late for Miller.) 

After repeated protests by Thomas 
and the WDL to President 


Eisen- 
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hower, Secretary of the Army Ste- 
vens and Senator H. Alexander 
Smith, the Army retreated. Without 
a hearing, the Army Discharge Re- 
view Board decided that Miller 
“should have been awarded a gen- 
eral discharge, a discharge under 
honorable conditions.” The general 
discharge is not at all similar to an 
honorable discharge; it 
changed Miller’s status from that of 


merely 


Los Angeles 


a “security risk” to that of an inde 
“misfit’—a label not cal. 


finable 
culated to help his job chances, 
In December, the WDL gained ap. 
other concession; Miller received , 
hearing on a petition to review his 
case. A decision is now pending, 
After two years in the service of his 
country and two and a half year 
of fighting to clear his name, Bany 
Miller still faces an uncertain future, 


School Board 


Under Liberal Fire 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


Los ANGELES 

HERE IS a growing feeling of 
helplessness here among liberals, 
who see the know-nothing pressure 
groups increasingly calling the turn 
in local affairs. This trend is particu- 
larly apparent in the activities of the 
Los Angeles Board of Education, an 
elected body which has become high- 
ly sensitive to the demands of what- 
ever extremist cult is currently in 
favor with the local press. In recent 
years, the Board has abolished its 
human-relations advisory committee 
in the face of increasing racial ten- 
sions; rejected proposals for expand- 
ed health though the 
existing program is substandard; cut 
back on adult education; permitted 
the ratio of counselors to students to 
stretch to 1:12,000 (in the face of a 
standard of 
1:750); kept teacher salaries low: 


programs 


recommended national 
cut back on clerical and maintenance 
assistance, thus increasing the teach- 
ers’ work load: ignored planning re- 
quests for increased plant (a crying 
need in Los Angeles, where the in- 
flux of school-age children is greater 
than anywhere in the nation); and 
yielded in the crucial areas of cen- 
sorship and political control. 

It is impossible to determine how 
many “controversial” books are cur- 
rently difficult or impossible to ob- 


tain in school libraries. Nor can one 
estimate the number of teachers who 
imagine, rightly or wrongly, that 
their jobs will be endangered if they 
continue to use stigmatized material. 
A few years ago, school instruction 
on UNESCO was publicly attacked 
and then suppressed by the Board. 
The high point of this process oc: 
curred when the Board, under the 
prodding of an amazing collection 
of crackpots, turned down a Ford 
Foundation grant for its teacher 
training program on the ground that 
it was probably tainted with danger 
ous One-Worldism. 

Fortunately, all this has not gont 
unchallenged. A bipartisan citizens 
group, formed under the leadership 
of the Reverend George Lyon Pratt 
Chairman of the Social Relation 
Committee of the Episcopal Dioces. 
has studied the issues and plans 10 
take them to the voters this spring 
A majority of the Board membes 
are up for re-election. 

Composed of business, _ labor 
church and PTA leaders, the Com 
mittee has prepared a devastatitt 
analysis of Los Angeles’s educt 
tional needs and the various ways! 
which the present Board has eithet 
evaded or denied them. It is # 
impressive document, and the Cot 
mittee hopes to spread its story. 
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tT. INTERNATIONAL conferences 
will take place in Asia in the 
near future. One, among the eight 
nations of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Qrganization, will be held in Bang- 
kok, Thailand on February 23; the 
other, among 40 countries of Asia 
and Africa, is scheduled for Bandung. 
Indonesia some time in April. 

My country, the Philippines, will 
naturally attend the SEATO confer- 
ence, Where serious business involv- 
ing the peace and security of South- 
east Asia will be discussed. The es- 
tablishment of a combined military 
and naval force may well be on the 
agenda. Some of the signatories of 
the Manila Pact are beginning to 
realize that the time has come to 
top beating around the bush, that 
if their treaty is to be worth the 
paper on which it is written they 
must put teeth into it. Although the 
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SEATO nations rightly believe that 
hey must strengthen their economic 
‘news the better to resist aggres- 
‘ion, it must appear obvious to them 
that economic strength alone is no 
guarantee against armed attack. 

The realistic attitude is not to rule 
out the possibility of an armed at- 
lack, but to be prepared for it. If 
the Southeast Asian alliance was not 
‘onceived in that sense, its protago- 
lists Were plainly wasting their time. 
The danger of aggression in our time 
8 far from hypothetical. We saw it 
i Korea, with “volunteers” from 
ac 
CARLos P. Romuto has been Philip- 
pme Ambassador to the U.S. and 


permanent representative at the UN. 
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Coming SEATO meeting vies with Afro-Asian conference 


Two Asian Parleys: 
Bangkok & Bandung 


By Carlos P. Romulo 


Communist China swelling the ag- 
gressor’s side. We saw it again in 
Vietnam, with Operation Subversion 
preceding the main battle. 

SEATO was the immediate and 
logical development of the Vietnam 
débacle. In Article II of the treaty, 
we find that the contracting parties 
were concerned not merely with 
armed attacks but also with “sub- 
versive activities directed from with- 
out against their territorial integrity 
and political stability.” The United 
States inserted its understanding that 
“armed attack” was Communist ag- 
gression. The other parties did not 
express themselves in so many words, 
but they signed the treaty. Indeed, 
where else could they expect aggres- 
sion but from the Communists? As 
far as Pakistan was concerned, it was 
inconceivable that Britain should re- 
turn to imperialist policies in Asia. 
As for Thailand, the only foreign 
power ever to occupy it—Japan— 
was for the moment out of the pic- 
ture. For its part, the Philippines had 
no fear whatsoever of a colonizing 
United States reclaiming what it had 
so nobly relinquished. 

For the Thailanders, the clear and 
present danger Communism, 
which was on the rampage just across 
their border and had begun to infil- 
trate. In the case of the Philippines, 
recent Government efforts had been 
directed at crushing the Huk Com- 
munist President 
Ramon Magsaysay came to power 
after winning great popularity by 
breaking the back of the rebellion. 

Clearly, then, it was the Peking- 


was 


movement, and 





Moscow axis which the SEATO pow- 
ers had in mind when they met in 
Manila last September to forge their 
collective defense. Pakistan, the Phil- 
ippines and Thailand could not for 
a moment have thought that their 
Western partners would attack again 
in Asia. Thus, it can be said that the 
Pacific Charter which the parties of 
the Manila Pact proclaimed when 
they signed their treaty was intended 
to reassure not these three Asian 
SEATO signatories, but doubting 
Thomases in other Asian lands. 

The Philippines goes to Bangkok 
in February because, from the very 
beginning, she regarded SEATO as 
an imperative measure of self-preser- 
vation from Communist treachery. 
On the other hand, it was the Philip- 
pines that insisted on the Pacific 
Charter, and that Charter must be 
implemented. 

When, in Bangkok, such measures 
as self-help and mutual aid, economic 
improvement and_ technical assist- 
ance are reviewed, the focus will un- 
doubtedly be on the need for some 
armor to protect these measures. The 
experience of the Philippines should 
prove invaluable in the formulation 
of counter-measures to the strategy of 
Communist saboteurs. 

As for the conference in Bandung. 
the Government of the Philippines 
may decide not:to attend (although 
personally I believe that we should). 
Will it be said that, by declining the 
invitation, my country would be iso- 
lating itself from the rest of Asia? 
Let us recall that Burma, Ceylon. 
India and Indonesia bluntly refused 
to be represerited at the Manila Con- 
ference. Simultaneously with her 
refusal to join SEATO, Indonesia 
actually proposed calling another 
conference, and I wonder if the in- 
tention was not to steal the wind 
from SEATO’s sails. Indian leaders 
were openly critical of the aims of 
the Manila Conference. 

Now what do we read about the 
Bandung affair? Among _ other 
things, there is the announcement 
that Communist China “wants” to 
attend the conference and that Chou 
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En-lai himself will attend. On the 
other hand, India’s Prime Minister 
has openly opposed inviting Nation- 
alist China on the ground that For- 
mosa is “an island, not a nation.” In 
plain language, the China that was 
driven by force onto Formosa is and 
must remain an outcast. 

And what does the Prime Minister 
of Indonesia say? Agence France 
Presse reports that Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo admitted having “hesitated” to 
invite Red China, but that in the 
end he had to accede in view of his 
government’s diplomatic recognition 
of Peking. 

Compared to Indonesia’s hesita- 
tion, New Delhi’s opposition to For- 
mosa at least frankly adhered to the 


familiar Indian line that Communist 
China, already too close for comfort 
in Tibet, must at all costs be included 
in every world conference. 

We are all concerned with secur- 
ity, and if any nation thinks that it 
is secure by staying neutral, let it 
think so. The Philippines does not 
believe that neutralism is the safe 
course. and contemporary history 
abundantly supports our fear that no 
country, neutral or belligerent, is 
ultimately spared by the Communist 
aggressors. 

A Philippine decision to stay away 
from Bandung would be understand- 
able for many reasons. For instance, 
the Arab League, which will surely 


attend, contends that its integrity was 








damaged when Iraq decided to sip 
a defense pact with Turkey. Thy 
was a plain case of an Arab natio, 
perceiving the Communist dange 
and seeking protection in an alliang 
with a non-Arab power. In view ¢ 
this attitude, how likely are oy 
Arab League friends to understan{ 
the Filipino viewpoint that recogni 
tion of the Communist menace is th 
chief prerequisite for Asian cooper: 





tion? 

If the Philippines finally decide 
not to be represented at Bandung 
it will be because it prefers the 
courage, frankness and realism of 
SEATO to the make-believe of a. 
peasement in the face of subversion 
and aggression. 





HANGINGS IN CaiRO 


ius WEEKS AGO, two Jews were 
executed in Egypt after a mili- 
tary court had found them guilty 
of running an espionage and sabo- 
tage organization for Israel. Nine 
other defendants received prison 
sentences; two were acquitted. Now 
the Cairo press and radio appear to 
be building up tension for another 
“spy” trial. The defendants again 
are Jews, but this time they are 
labeled doubly as Zionists and Com- 
munists. After the first trial, there is 
good reason to fear that they are 
already doomed. 

In an oper letter to Premier 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Roger N. Bald- 
win declared that the death sentences 
were savage and motivated by polit- 
ical considerations rather than just- 
ice. According to the New York 
Times, a “State Department spokes- 
man declared that the U.S. views the 
penalties inrposed on the two men as 
excessive.” 

The prosecution charged that the 
defendants had acquired a knowl- 
edge of secret codes and short-wave 
radio equipment in order to trans- 
mit military information to Israel. 
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By Judd L. Teller 


It never seriously attempted to prove 
that they had committed overt espi- 
onage. Thus, the death penalty was 
unwarranted, even if we assume that 
the Government had 
charge beyond doubt. 


proved its 


The case was based primarily on 
confessions, some of which were 
repudiated in open court. Two of 
the defendants were said to have 
fled to Israel and were tried in 
absentia. Of the remaining eleven, 
Moshe Cremona died in prison be- 
fore he was brought into court; the 
circumstances of his death were 
never explained. Max Bennett, the 
key figure, committed suicide, ac- 
cording to the Cairo police. Victorine 
Ninno attempted to leap out of a 
window during interrogation. These 
facts surely cast doubt on the con- 
fessions. 

Some Cairo press dispatches claim 
that the Egyptian press made a clear 
distinction between the defendants 
on trial and the Egyptian Jewish 
community. Yet the Chief Rabbi’s re- 
quest for an audience to plead for 


Egypt executes two Israeli ‘spies 


clemency was denied by the Prime 
Minister. One of the charges agains 
the defendants was that they hai 
planted incendiaries in the US. h 
formation Library in Cairo. Thi 
imputes to the Zionists and Israel : 
Machiavellian plot to sabotage rr 
lations between Egypt and _ the 
United States. And, alternately de 
scribing the new group of defer 
dants as Zionists and Communist 
Cairo is attempting to picture an é: 
liance between the two movements 

The junta needs these trials nov 
just. as the Kremlin needed the 
Trials in the °30s. The 
junta obviously hopes that its “e 
posure” of a “Zionist-Communis 
conspiracy” will divert domestic # 
tention from its treatment of th 
Abroad, it _ preset 
Egypt as an_ independent for 
against Communism, notwithstant: 
ing her opposition to Arab afilie 
tion with the Western defense lineup 
Furthermore, it provides a reas! 
for the continued existence of tH 
Arab League, which has bet 
weakened by the proposed Turkish 
Iraqi agreement. 
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opposition. 
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The Triumph of ‘Butskellism*’ 





STALEMATE IN BRITAIN 


By G. L. Arnold 


LONDON 

Tis NOW a commonplace of British political discussion 

that the stalemate between the two parties is going to 
st a long time, irrespective of who wins the next elec- 
tion. The Manchester Guardian recently devoted a series 
of articles to the aim of discovering why the Labor party 
has grown so stale and tired. No one has as yet done the 
same for the Conservatives, but the Economist has coined 
the phrase “Butskellism” to indicate that, as between the 
Tory Richard Austen Butler and Hugh Gaitskell, his 
labor predecessor as Chancellor of the Exchequer. there 
isnot much to choose. “Butskell” and “Gaitler” stand 
or a kind of tired stalemate that irritates the devotees of 
competition and efficiency almost as much as it pains the 
adherents of old-fashioned socialism. The two front 
benches may have moved close to each other, but there 
lingers a suspicion that the outcome is not synthesis but 
merely a tacit agreement to postpone unwelcome deci- 
sions, 

There are other symptoms of a lull. Aneurin Bevan at 
one level represents a kind of fundamentalist reaction 
vithin the Labor party to the leadership’s loss of faith; 
but, in another sense, he is himself part of the trend. A 
trifling incident will illustrate this. Recently, Bevan 
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bought a farm and thus became a property-owner. The 
Tory papers thought this funny and have done their best 
to stimulate heckling on this subject. The other day, one 
heckler managed to get under “farmer Bevan’s” skin to 
the extent of eliciting the words, “Let me say this: What 
I have got I have got by my own work, and not by any- 
body else’s.” The sentiment is “radical” (in the British, 
not the American, sense) rather than “socialist” in tone. 
It would have sounded natural coming from Lloyd 
George, who championed private property, not public 
ownership. In Britain, the dividing line between “radical- 
ism” and “socialism” is sharply defined, and everyone is 
supposed to know on which side of the line he stands. 

Is the Labor party growing tired of socialism? The 
Manchester Guardian thinks it is, but the Guardian, for 
all its air of scientific impartiality, is not quite neutral in 
the matter. Insofar as it stands for the tradition once em- 
bodied in the “radical” wing of the old Liberal party, it 
has a natural tendency to read its own assumptions into 
the discussions now going on within the Labor party. It 
is true that Labor inherited part of the Liberal tradition 
along with the voters who once supported Lloyd George, 
but it is equally true that Labor became a power only 
after it had persuaded the trade unions that British capi- 
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talism had ceased to develop and that the workers’ stand- 
ard of living depended on the introduction of public 
ownership and socialist planning. In a country as highly 
industrialized as Britain, there simply is not enough 
scope for the kind of radicalism based on private prop- 
erty that underlay the older democratic tradition. Only if 
the trade unions were to become convinced that socialism 
has failed, or that it is unnecessary to economic progress, 
would there be a chance of stabilizing the present climate 
of “Butskellism.” Conversely, any renewed militancy on 
the part of Labor—e.g., on the issue of workers’ control 
—which shattered industrial peace would automatically 
have the opposite effect. 

A situation of this kind might be thought to look pleas- 
ing to the Conservatives. They are, in fact, relatively 
satisfied in that they are almost certain to win the next 
election, and they are not very worried over what a 
hypothetical Labor government might do as long as the 
choice is between “Butskell” and “Gaitler.” But, here 
again, it is necessary to look beyond the counting of 
electoral noses. The Conservative party, now that it has 
absorbed those Liberals who did not join Labor because 
they could not swallow socialism, is committed to the 
efficiency gospel preached by the economists and by the 
Economist. It cannot, in the long run, afford to have it 
said that it will tolerate any kind of inefficiency for the 
sake of social peace. Yet, this was the reproach flung at it 
by the Big Business and City organs during the recent 
railway crisis, which ended with a hasty climb-down on 
the Government’s part and an undertaking to pay the 
railway workers an uneconomic wage. The railways are 
naticnalized, and no government is going to denational- 
ize them. They are running at a loss, and the amount of 
the subsidy will now partly depend on the ability of the 
unions to press for higher wages by threatening to strike. 
On this occasion, the danger was averted by giving the 
Transport Commission an extra £10 million to pay 
higher wages, instead of risking a showdown which 
would certainly have cost the country ten times more. 
But, though this “practical” dodge pleased the public 
and the politicians, it did not please the economists on 
either side of the political frontier, for it meant that the 
railways will be subsidized by the taxpayer without any 
guarantee that they are going to be made more efficient. 
There is, indeed, talk of a long-term investment plan, but 
few people believe that it will be accompanied by the 
kind of drastic overhaul that has been carried out since 
the war in various Western European countries. 

Now the significant thing is that neither of the two 
great parties has shown itself concerned over this state 
of affairs; it is this preference for the facile solution that 
alarms the experts and political theorists. Within the 
mixed economy, there are great areas of inefficiency— 
both publicly and privately owned—which call for drastic 
treatment. They are not likely to get such treatment while 
the parties keep sparring over electoral advantages. re- 


fusing to hurt any of the major entrenched interests. This, 
of course, is the essence of the classical liberal case 
against conservatism and socialism alike. But classical 
liberalism is now very much the doctrine of a sect. Its 
difficulties are best illustrated by considering the case of 
the Manchester Guardian, one of the world’s great news. 
papers and an organ of liberalism in the old sense of the 
term. No one connected with the Guardian can fail to be 
aware that it would be twice as effective were it not tied 
to the most backward and stagnant industry in Britain, 
the Lancashire textile industry. Here is an industry which 
cannot stand genuine competition (by Japan, for exam. 
ple) being represented by a newspaper which cannot 
afford to be anything but liberal. It is a genuine contra. 
diction, and a very revealing one. The fact is that pro. 
ductive efficiency has few effective champions in Britain 
at the moment. For one thing, there is no mystique at- 
tached to it, as there once was to the old Free Trade 
gospel. The two great parties are rivals in the art of 
making the electorate feel that things are going well and 
that security comes first. 

It is becoming evident that this peculiar state of 
affairs impinges on the doctrinal struggle within the 
parties. In each there is a school which is crying out 
against “Butskell” and urging the politicians to get back 
on the straight and narrow. The New Statesman’s nag- 
ging at the Labor leadership has its counterpart in the 
Economist’s cantankerous comments on the odd behavior 
of the Conservative party since it regained power. The 
theoreticians on both sides are more clearly aware than 
the practitioners that “Butskell” has dimmed the choice 
between socialism and the market economy and that this 
twilight is not conducive to higher productivity. 

There is an interesting dilemma here: “Butskell’ 
makes for social peace and is therefore agreeable to 
almost everyone. It also corresponds to the existence of 
a mixed economy and thus gets around doctrinal rigid: 
ties. At the same time, it is plainly unfavorable to eco- 
nomic progress—or at least less favorable than either 
straight planning or real competition. The price is being 
paid in the form of a relatively slow rate of economic 
growth, compared, for example, with West Germany. An 
this is precisely what Britain cannot afford. Already Ger- 
man exports, although still one-third less than British 
are expanding four times as fast. 

The present political stalemate, therefore, must be 
regarded as temporary. It is being undermined by the 
economic effects of a social climate in which the choice 
between planning and market efficiency has been evaded. 
Before long, the Conservatives will have to do something 
about the monopoly structure of British industry, the 
high cost of farming, and the slow growth of exports: i 
ihey fail, Labor will, And if Labor also fails, both partie 
will face a real internal struggle over issues much mot 
urgent than nationalization. It is probable that in the 
process each will reclaim part of its intellectual heritage. 
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Voluntary U.S. organizations band together to promote 


economic and technical aid to underdeveloped areas 


SAVING POINT FOUR 


By David C. Williams 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

oME 200 men and women drawn 
Mim over fifty organizations, 
meeting here recently, gave visible 
proof of the growing support for 
economic aid to underdeveloped 
areas. It was a timely gathering, for 
Congressional enthusiasm for the 
idea has seldom been lower since it 
was first proposed as Point Four of 
President Truman’s 1949 Inaugural 


Address. 


Some Senators and Congressmen, 
of course, have always opposed 
economic aid as just another piece 
of “globaloney.” Others, who ex- 
pected quick results, have turned 
against it in disappointment. Still 
others object to what they see as an 
efort by Harold Stassen to use his 
Foreign Operations Administration 
as a vehicle for his towering political 
ambitions. As things now look, the 


FOA will pass out of existence on 
June 30, 


It was to put fresh wind in the 
drooping sails of Point Four that 
the National Workshop on World 
Eeonomic and Social Development 
met here January 27 and 28. There 
Was general agreement with Senator 
Alexander Wiley’s declaration, at a 
luncheon session, that “it is not too 
much to say that whether future 
generations live in a Communist 
world or a free world depends on 
how we, the American people, carry 
out our part in international econom- 
¢ development.” And there was 
‘gteement with the three factors he 
cited in support of his statement: 

“The first is the great—and grow- 
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ing—disparity in levels of economic 
development between the United 
States and Western Europe, on the 
one hand, and most of the rest of 
the world, on the other. 

“The second is the urge to develop 
which characterizes important seg- 
ments of the underdeveloped world. 
These countries have glimpsed better 
things and are determined to have 
them. 

“The third is the increasing effort 
of the Soviet Union and of Com- 
munist China to make it appear that 
Communism offers the shortest road 
to economic development.” 

Some of the idealists present, of 
course, would prefer that the third 
point not be mentioned. Holding 
correctly that American economic 
aid would be essential whether or 
not world Communism existed, they 


carry this view to the extreme of 
appearing to deliberately ignore 
Communist competition. In any 
event, they hold it immoral to use 
the cold-war factor to sell the 
program to Congress. 


Others, 


istence of Communism, tend to soft- 


who recognize the ex- 
pedal or by-pass the need for military 
protection against Communist ag- 
gression. They always suspect “mili- 
tary strings” to American economic 
aid, even when they are virtually or 
totally non-existent. 

These people often play into the 
hands of Administration budget- 
balancers, who like to claim that the 
United States cannot afford econom- 
ic aid on an increased scale so long 
as the present vast expenditures on 
armaments continue. In their eager- 
ness to plug panaceas like disarm- 
ament, they talk as if nothing could 
be done until it is achieved. Thus, 
they are in accord with President 
Eisenhower’s April 16, 1953 speech, 
which seemed to offer a bold pro- 
gram of international economic co- 
operation but actually stated a policy 
whereby the United States would put 
up money either for military defense 
or for increased economic aid, but 
not for both. This is, in fact, still 
the official American reason for re- 
fusing to contribute $80 million to 
the proposed $250-million “Special 
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POINT FOUR CONTINUED 


United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development” (SUNFED). 

There was general agreement at 
the conference that economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries need not 
wait upon disarmament. There was 
also, even among the great majority 
who saw military measures against 
Communist aggression as_ vitally 
necessary, a strong feeling that the 
military aspects of American aid had 
been over-emphasized ever since the 
last year of the Truman Administra- 
tion, largely in an effort to sell 
economic aid to Congress under the 
guise of “defense support.” 

A wide gulf was evident between 
the experts and the enthusiasts with 
regard to the scale of American aid 
abroad. The enthusiasts, — think- 
ing in terms of American capabil- 
ities, tended to talk in terms of tens 
of billions; the experts, conscious of 
the present limited ability of many 
countries to usefully absorb capital, 
were much more cautious. Even such 
a simple matter as disposing of the 
U. S. food surplus bristles with 
difficulties. Dumped on the Asian 
market, the surplus could drive the 
price of rice down to a level where 
millions of peasants faced disaster. 
One of the more imaginative pro- 
posals at the conference was the de- 
velopment of a large-scale “stock 
feeding” program abroad, so that 
the American surplus could be used 
to enrich low-protein Asian diets 
without competing with peasant pro- 
ducers of rice and other starches. 

Industrialization, so ardently de- 
sired by many Asian countries, also 
presents great difficulties. In some 
countries, such as India, there is a 
skilled civil service capable of 
administering the transition to a 
modern industrial economy; in 
others, there is little or none. In 
nearly all underdeveloped countries, 
technicians and administrators are 
scarce in proportion to the need, and 
it is difficult to carry out or even 
plan really ambitious projects. In 
some countries, the ruling groups 
resist changes, fearing the loss of 
their privileged position. 
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Nevertheless, the experts con- 
sidered that very much more than 
was now being spent—perhaps twice 
as much—could be usefully invested. 
And both experts and enthusiasts 
agreed that every effort must be 
made to give the program more ton- 
tinuity, so that it would not be as 
dependent as it is now on the annual 
whims of Congress. If the United 
States can commit itself to long- 
term treaties like NATO, it was 
argued, then why not to a 5- or 10- 
year program of economic aid? 

Much discussion centered on the 
question of whether American aid 
could be used as a lever to compel 
reluctant governments to embark on 
programs of internal reform, par- 
ticularly land reform and the pro- 
motion of political liberties where 
they do not now exist. It was widely 
felt that something more than 
economic development was needed— 
that the sinrple equation, “Poverty 
equals Communism (or some other 
form of totalitarianism),” did not 
explain everything. Examples were 
cited, such as the past failure of 
Japan’s democratic institutions to 
keep pace with her _ industrial 
growth. More recently, it was noted, 
the Communists have scored heavy 
votes in highly literate areas of 
India. 

Those experts who had had past 
experience with the administration 
of American economic programs 
abroad were very skeptical of the 
amount of pressure toward reform 
that could usefully be exerted on 
recipient governments. As Stanley 
Andrews, former Technical Coopera- 
tion Administrator, wrote: 

“Our policy should fit whatever 
assistance we give—economic, tech- 
nical or military—into the plan of 
the country where it will do the most 
good, rather than having 
American brand of ‘things we want 
to see done.’ People, especially new 
or sovereign nations, do not like to be 
pushed around and told what they 
should do by outsiders, no matter 
how benevolent and _ well-intended 
the bossing may be.” 


some 


Indeed, there seemed to be a built. 
in conflict between the desire of mog 
Workshop participants to see mor 
American aid flow through the UN 
rather than through strictly Ameri. 
can agencies and their eagerness ty 
press for reforms. Whatever else the 
United Nations may be able to do, 
it is hardly in a position to put 
pressure for internal reform on it 
own sovereign members. 

In an effort to get American lever. 
age under an_ international label, 
Dewey Anderson and Stephen Rav. 
shenbush of the Public Affairs In. 
stitute proposed a series of regional 
partnerships, under which a number 
of countries in a given region would 
contract with one another and with 
the United States to carry out land 
reforms in return for American 
economic aid. 

Anderson and Raushenbush al» 
proposed a plan whereby more wi: 
untary organizations could work in 
the Point Four field, which is now 
restricted to relatively small-sca 
operations by organizations wit 
large financial resources, such as the 
trade unions. Their idea is that the 
United States Government shoul 
finance the sending abroad of sever 
thousand leaders chosen by local v0! 
untary organizations — _ chur 
groups, labor and business organiz 
tions, professional associations — 
much as it now finances Fubbrigi 
scholars and professors. After bein 
trained in the language, history ai 
customs of the countries to whit 
they were to be sent, they could he) 
“forward the concepts of liberty a! 
growth” and, ultimately, “help fom 
voluntary organizations like ther 
own.” 

Certainly the eagerness to help ¥* 
abundantly evident at the conlet 
ence. Much that happens, in (i 
gress and elsewhere, will depend ® 
how this eagerness shapes it 
grassroots action as the message * 
carried to communities through! 
the country. Congress very bad! 
needs a fresh mandate on this vi 
subject, and if deeds match word 


it should soon receive one. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Women Novelists Describe the Effects 
Of a Trial and of Old Love Letters 


HICKS 


FEW WEEKS AGO, reviewing Don Mankiewicz’s Trial, 

I praised the skill with which the reader’s interest 
was held but complained that, in retrospect, the novel 
seemed contrived and not altogether credible. Now we 
have another novel laid in a courtroom, The Simple 
Truth, by Elizabeth Hardwick (Harcourt, Brace, $3.50) : 
and, if the level of suspense is lower, the level of credi- 
bility is higher and the author’s intentions are more 
serious. The jacket says that the novel has a basis in fact, 
and this one can believe, for the trial it describes moves 
at an irregular and sometimes inconsequential pace and 
not with the neatly plotted drama that Mankiewicz has 
fabricated. Part of the fascination that trials have for so 
many persons derives from the fact that the law seeks to 
provide logical formulas for dealing with highly illogical 
actions, but the formulas are never wholly successful. 

That trials are fascinating is the cornerstone of Miss 
Hardwick’s novel, for her two principal characters are 
not directly concerned with the case at all but are merely 
interested—one might say infatuated—onlookers. One 
of them is Joseph Parks, a graduate student (the novel 
is laid in a university town) who is convinced that the 
case of Rudy Peck is a social tragedy, that Rudy is, in 
fact, a second Clyde Griffiths. The other is Anita Mitchell, 
wife of a professor, and her bias is psychological. Each, 
without knowing it, draws a special satisfaction from the 
case, for Parks needs to feel that he is superior to other 
people in his social sympathies, Mrs. Mitchell that she 
is superior in her insight. 

Regarded merely as a device, the introduction of the 
two deeply committed spectators is effective, for it per- 
mits Miss Hardwick to present as much of the trial as 
she cares to do and at the same time to move out and 
around it. But, of course, the presence of Parks and 
Mrs, Mitchell is not primarily a device at all, for they are 
what the story is about. As one would expect, Miss 
Hardwick analyzes their motives and exposes their weak- 
nesses with great brilliance but—and this, too, I am 
afraid, was to be expected—without much sympathy. 
Perhaps she doesn’t seek to assert her superiority to the 
pair, but certainly she is unable to conceal her awareness 
of it. The result is an interesting, uncommonly intelligent 
novel, whose characters one understands very well but in 
a real sense does not know. 
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Miss Hardwick adroitly sets forth the states of mind 
of her characters, but she is not so successful when she 
tries to suggest their emotions. This is not surprising, for 
few novelists can give reality to emotions, especially emo- 
tions of the subtler sort. But there are the few who can, 
and one of them is Elizabeth Bowen, whose newest novel 
is A World of Love (Knopf, $3.50). It would be unfair 
to compare Miss Hardwick, who is a good novelist in 
her way, with Miss Bowen, who is a great novelist in 
her very different way, but it is interesting to see what 
the latter can do that the former can’t. 

The situation in A World of Love seems at the outset 
close to triviality. In 1914, Lilia and Guy were engaged, 
and then he was killed in the war. His family home in 
Ireland, Montefort, was inherited by his cousin Antonia, 
who took upon herself the responsibility for Lilia and 
finally married her off to a cousin of sorts, Fred Danby, 
and set them up at Montefort. In the first chapter, their 
older daughter, Jane, now 20, has found a packet of love 
letters written by Guy to some unnamed person, and 
the novel is concerned with the consequences of this 
discovery. 

Miss Bowen gets her effects in the most delicate way, 
with beautifully precise strokes. Here is the unnaturally 
hot, dry summer, the ramshackle country house, the 
estranged husband and wife, the world-weary Antonia, 
and the young girl, suddenly blossoming. The evocation 
of the gay, youthful, affectionate spirit of the long-dead 
Guy Montefort touches them all, so that he seems at last 
to be present in some supernatural fashion. But the real 
marvel is the awakening of Jane. 

If Miss Bowen never achieves quite the magic that was 
wrought by Virginia Woolf at her best, she has a clarity 
in character delineation that Mrs. Woolf often missed. 
Her writing, as always, is graceful, except when, out of 
apparent perversity, she insists on twisting a sentence 
into some curiously distorted and disturbing shape. She 
pursues her delicate course, gathering up the sights and 
sounds and scents of the: Irish summer, lingering now 
and then to savor them, but never letting anything get in 
the way of the revelation of character. We may not par- 
ticularly like these characters, except for Jane, whom 
it would be hard not to love, but we feel with them, and 
so it comes about that they live and breathe. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


When Modern Italy Was Born 


Reviewed by Hans Kohn 


Professor of History at 
the City College of New York 


Cavour and Garibaldi: 1860. 
By D. Mack Smith. 
Cambridge. 458 pp. $8.50. 


D. Mack SMITH, a young British 
historian at Cambridge University. 
has written a long and fascinating 
book covering the political events 
of only nine months, from April to 
December 1860. These months were 
critical in the history of Italian uni- 
fication. They laid the foundation for 
the weakness of the new Italy, a 
weakness which found expression in 
the still-unsolved “problem of the 
South,” in the fragility of Italian 
democracy and the rise of Fascism. 
and finally in imperial ambitions far 
beyond the nation’s moral and politi- 
cal strength, which led to the adven- 
tures in Ethiopia and Tripolitania 
and to participation in World Wars 
I and II. These decisive months, 
when Garibaldi and Cavour vied to 
conquer Naples and Sicily for a 
united Italy, come fully alive in Mr. 
Mack Smith’s narrative. For the first 
time, the many sources which recent 
Italian scholarship has placed at our 
disposal are fully utilized. 

English scholarship, like the Eng- 
lish people, has always been sympa- 
thetic to the aspirations of the Ital- 
ian Risorgimento. Mr. Mack Smith 
dedicated his book to George Macau- 
ley Trevelyan, whose three volumes 
on Garibaldi, published more than 
forty years ago, have inspired a 
whole generation of English readers 
and students with their enthusiasm. 
Mr. Mack Smith shares this tradi- 
tional love for Italian nationalism, 
but he is more critical than his 
predecessors of the chief protago- 
nists, Cavour and Garibaldi, for as 
none before him he tries to untangle 
the internal politics of the civil war 
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in southern Italy. Yet, even he suc- 
cumbs to the tendency so common 
among historians “to justify the vic- 
tor and forget the defeated.” He 
leaves out of consideration the Bour- 
bons of Naples, who Jost, and deals 
only with the nationalists, who won. 
But the peoples of Naples and Sicily 
lost, too. This comes out clearly in 
Mr. Mack Smith’s account, which 
shows how in a civil war or “revolu- 
tion”—national or social—the origi- 
nal goals of the struggle are so often 
submerged. 

The years from 1846 to 1878 were 
crucial ones in European history. 
The great need facing Germany, 
Italy, Austria and Russia was to 
create a federative state as the means 
to modernization and democratiza- 
tion. But this solution was adopted 
only in Switzerland. Everywhere else, 
the centralized and unitarian nation- 
state the day, with its 
emphasis on national power above 
individual liberty. This sanctification 
of national power became the seed- 
bed out of which Fascism 
Among the Italians, Carlo Cattaneo, 
a remarkable prophetic mind, saw 
clearly the dangers of unitarian 
nationalism, but he represented a 
small minority. Against him were 
the radicals, led by Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, who put their faith in the 
Italian people in building a nation, 
and the Sardinian monarchists, who 
put their faith in the Sardinian army 
and the wiles of diplomacy. The 
monarchists, led by Cavour, won out. 

Cavour was a liberal who under- 
stood better than Mazzini the value 
of liberty and of compromise. The 


carried 


rose. 


one point in which he did not apyk 
these virtues was the annexation ¢ 
Italy, especially southern Italy, \ 
the Sardinian monarchy. The hig) 
handed methods of the Sardiniax 
alienated the peoples of Naples ani 
Sicily. In his eagerness to create tle 
Italian unitarian nation-state, Cavou 
violated all his liberal principle 
Luigi Carlo Farini, the Sardinia 
viceroy imposed upon Naples, hai 
to report on December 12, 1860 tha 
“there were less than a_hundri 
believers in national unity amor 
seven million inhabitants.” For fou 
years, the peoples of Naples ani 
Sicily fought against annexation 
Harsh repression secured the ti 
umph of Italian centralism, but i 
could not integrate the South inb 
the Italian nation or make demo 
racy a living force throughout Ital. 

Mr. Mack Smith shows in hi 
study of nine decisive months wh 
Cavour, a liberal but an eager Sa 
dinian expansionist, and Garibalti 
a democrat but a utopian nation: 
ist and revolutionary, failed to secut 
liberalism and democracy for tl 
nation to which they were both» 
deeply attached. 


— 
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The Prose of William Carlos Williams 


Reviewed by Henry W. Wells 


Associate in English, Columbia University; 
author, “The American Way .of Poetry™ 


Selected Essays. 
by William Carlos Williams. 
Random House. 342 pp. $4.50. 


LIKE sO MANY American poets, 
Wiliam Carlos Williams has also 
tried his hand at such varied kinds 
of writing as fiction, criticism, auto- 
biography, translation and the his- 
wrical essay. Of all this work, only 
his voluminous verse—and that only 
om occasion— rises to major stature. 
Yet, he is almost always interesting, 
despite a tendency to repetitiousness. 
The most obvious value of his prose 
les in its expression of his forth- 
right, honest and peculiarly ingra- 
tiating personality. 

Long a leader of America’s avant- 
earde, as a writer of articles Williams 
displays a striking simplicity. The 
ubtlety of his splendidly impersonal 
poetry does not extend to his prose, 
which reveals his somewhat limited 
ideas and highly pronounced _par- 
tialities. Yet, though he may or may 
not be a better poet than Ezra 
Pound, his literary ideas, which much 
resemble Pound’s, are more attrac- 
tively expressed than by that un- 
happy genius. 

The present collection of essays ex- 
tending over thirty years is extremely 
uneven. There are striking phrases, 
but nothing so bright or memorable 
® those in the poems of this pre- 
dominantly lyrical man, who pop- 
ilarized the slogan “No ideas but in 
things,” 

Some of the writing is deliberately 
‘areless. Williams dreads convention- 
i form of all sorts and cannot sus- 
in either inspiration or ideas here 
‘ty more than he can develop the 
tharacters in his fiction. Studiously 
anti-rational, he never refines an 
idea. Thought comes to him in 
lashes; and, unhappily, the flashes 
repeat themselves, so that even illu- 
nation tends to dwindle into cliché. 

It is ironical that, in his own liter- 
iY criticism, this champion of the 
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‘inconsistent and 


concrete image should almost com- 
pletely avoid reference to specific 
passages and yet linger so persistently 
on generalized praise of imagery. 
The explanation lies in the motiva- 
tion of all Williams’s critical writ- 
ing, which accounts for the inferior- 
ity of this work as valid criticism. 
He writes his essays to confirm his 
own position as a poet, not to ap- 
praise the work of other poets or of 
the painters, architects and musi- 
cians whom he discusses. 

Williams virtually worships “prim- 
itive” America and “pure” intuition. 
Going even beyond H. L. Mencken, 
he fancies that America has a lan- 
guage of its own wholly distinct 
from English. At one moment, this 
most pragmatic 
writer cherishes the American past; 
at another, he conceives of the entire 
past as a bucket of ashes. The Ameri- 
can poet or artist, he believes, should 
above all shun the British tradition. 

Williams is what Lorca might 
have been had Lorca had no folk 
tradition to support him. For the 
American lacks definite values of all 
sorts: esthetic, moral. political. And 
yet this author of casual and formless 
prose, an unconfessed anarchist and 
doctrinaire esthete, is also author of 
some of the most exquisitely com- 
posed, deeply felt and nobly inspired 
poetry of our times. His prose proves 
him a keen, likable. uninhibited and 
eminently human man and _ writer. 
With the possible exception of his 
play, A Dream of Love, all the prose 
will be remembered chiefly as back- 
ground for his vastly more attractive 
verse. 

It should be recalled that some of 
the articles in this book have had a 
perceptible influence on American 
literature. No appraisal of radical 
movements in the Twenties should 


overlook In the American Grain 
(1925), Williams’s volume of essays 
in behalf of localism, Americanism 
and a new naturalism. Although he 
has acquired few new ideas since his 
first articles, there is evidence of an 
intellectual development in the con- 
trast between his essay on American 
cultural history, “The Writers of the 
American Revolution” (1925), and 
his “America and Alfred Stieglitz” 
(1934). 

Like so many writers no less than 
painters, Williams 
from Stieglitz, although his criticism 
of painters, as of others, is highly 
uneven. Thus, the lyrical little essay 
on Matisse is excellent, while the in- 
troduction to the Museum of Modern 
Art’s catalogue for its exhibition of 
Charles Sheeler is peculiarly desul- 
tory and ineffective. Williams is at 
his best when praising Marianne 
Moore, most at home when celebrat- 
ing Lorca, and most embarrassingly 
the amateur in his comments on gen- 
eral esthetics. The writer’s psychol- 
ogy, however, he describes with some 
acumen in his “A Beginning on 
the Short Story: Notes” (1948). 

The book as a whole indicates that 
Williams is a unique figure, unusual- 
ly sensitive to his times but also, as 


learned much 


any eminent writer must be, over 
and above them. In embattled criti- 
cism though neither an outstanding 
leader nor a mere camp-follower, he 
has long stood in the vanguard of 
forceful ideas earnestly and coura- 
geously upheld. But the present vol- 
ume merely confirms what has long 
been apparent: This distinguished 
poet is a provocative, useful but not 
really eminent commentator on 
books, art, 
verse admirably typifies the strength, 
his prose the weakness, of contempo- 
rary American literature. 


men and society. His 





Is Ours a Creative Age? 


New Horizons in Creative Thinking. 
Ed. by R. M. Maclver. 
Harper. 159 pp. $2.00. 


Have new horizons been opened 
up in our day in the various fields 
of creative human endeavor? At a 
series of luncheon conferences held 
at the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America during 
the winter of 1953-54, thirteen dis- 
tinguished speakers—scientists, phil- 
osophers, students and practitioners 
of various arts—addressed them- 
selves to this question. While they 
said many excellent things, they 
came up with little evidence of strik- 
ing new advances or departures in 
their respective fields. The reason is 
simple: While our age certainly is 
no period of stagnation or decline 
in either science or art, neither is 
it a time of ferment or creative, 
revolutionary advance. 

This point was made forcefully by 
William G. Rogers in his talk on 
“New Horizons in the Novel.” Mr. 
Rogers cast a nostalgic glance back 
at the Twenties, when F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Sinclair Lewis, John Dos 
Passos, E. E. Cummings, Ernest 
Hemingway. William Faulkner and 
Thomas Wolfe among others burst 
upon the literary scene, and he went 
on to say: 

“All that furious creative activity 
boiled and bubbled within twelve 
years after the close of World War 
1. Eight years have passed since 
World War II. It is fair, then, to 
check one period against the other. 
What we find today suffers by the 
comparison.” 

Had the other speakers drawn a 
similar parallel between the two post- 
war periods in their own fields of 
study, they could hardly have reached 
a different conclusion. There have 
been spectacular technological ad- 
vances since the last war (nuclear 
technology comes to mind first), but 
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no epochal innovations or discover- 
ies opening up new horizons in crea- 
tive thinking. In that respect, how- 
ever, the period immediately preced- 
ing and following the First World 
War was incomparably rich. In 
nearly all the arts, in philosophy and 
in many sciences, that period was a 
watershed. It marked a_ radical 
change in approach, in style, in 
thought patterns. Our own age does 
not. It is not an age of “new hori- 
zons.” 

Let us consider some of the prin- 
cipal intellectual and artistic con- 
quests of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. In physics, the relativity and 
quantum theories brought about a 
complete reorientation; the “atomic 
age” was made possible by the tech- 
nological application of these 
theories. In psychology. we have to 
mention not only psychoanalysis but 
also Gestalt psychology and behav- 
iorism. The reorientation of philoso- 
phical thought under the impact of 
pragmatism, symbolic logic, pheno- 
menology and logical positivism was 
hardly less momentous. 
entered a new chapter with the de- 
velopment of genetics. 

In poetry, new horizons were 
opened by W. B. Yeats, Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot in the English-speak- 
ing world, by Rainer Maria Rilke. 
Stefan George and the expressionist 
poets in the German language area. 
and by the twentieth-century genera- 
tion of poets in Russia, some other 
Slavic nations, and Hungary. (France 
had had her revolution in poetry 
earlier, with Baudelaire, Verlaine. 
Rimbaud and Mallarmé.) The art of 
the novel was revolutionized by 
Proust, Gide, Joyce and Virginia 
Woolf. In music, the basic elements 
of the art changed beyond recogni- 
tion with the advent of new scales, 


Biology 


new principles of form, polytonalit 
and atonality. In painting, similar) 
radical changes were wrought }y 
cubism, expressionism and _ non 
representational art. 

We may say, then, that the ear) 
twentieth century was an age of 
truly explosive change that has fey 
parallels in the history of huma 
thought. Whether all the innovation 
made during that period will e. 
dure or command the admiration o 
succeeding generations is another 
matter. Some may be judged by pos 
terity as fads of ephemeral fascine- 
tion. But, at any rate, few periods 
of transition show an equally radical 
difference between the new and the 
old. 

It is important to recognize thal 
the “watershed” was not the war it 
self. Very few of the intellectual an/ 
esthetic conquests we mentioned hai 
their inception after the war. The 
merely became popularized during 
the Twenties; that was when most d 
them entered the public conscious 
ness. The war may have made th 
public more receptive to new mode 
of feeling and thought; it did nd 
fertilize the human spirit in its cre 
tive aspects. 

But, if this is so, it is futile t 
expect our postwar period to dup: 
cate the bubbling activity of the 
Twenties. We cannot have a postwal 
period of the same type, since Wt 
did not have a prewar period 
energy. The 
human race may, unfortunately, pr 
voke world wars at intervals 
twenty-five years; it cannot product 
a new renaissance twenty-five years 
after the last one. 

It is no wonder, then, that th 
tone of the lectures collected in thi 
volume is subdued rather than & 
Speaking of contempor@!! 


comparable creative 


uberant. 
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' literature, Oscar J. Campbell is ap- 
Balled at “its addiction to violence, 


its exploitation of sex, and, in gen- 
| eral, its spiritual poverty.” 


He adds 


' that “the correctives offered in litera- 


ture: the return to all the doctrines 
P and practices of medieval Chris- 
| tianity, the withdrawal from active 
| life, from personality itself, and a 


| flight to a haven where one can find 
| timeless peace in non-personal ex- 


| perience... 


none of these religious 


_ and pseudo-religious counterpoises to 


' moral nihilism appeal to young men 


and women of the modern world.” 
Walter Kerr, who discusses the 


theater, finds that it is in bad shape, 
' due to a misplaced sense of mission. 


The sooner our playwrights free 


| themselves of the notion that they 


_ have to provide solutions for social 


problems or remedies for spiritual 


| ills, the better. “The theater,” says 


; Mr. Kerr, “ 


' other men’s 
' ter returns to some kind of affection 
‘for the created 


may return to some kind 
of health when it stops tidying up 
houses. When the thea- 


universe ... then 


' some sort of new horizons in the 


| theater may develop.” 
> new horizons,” 


“There are 
says Ben Shahn in 


_ his comments on painting, “but they 


| lie across despondent swamps and 
| dificult hills that might dampen the 


courage even of the dauntless Chris- 


tian of The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Ac- 
| cording to this speaker, it is our 
 tefusal to tolerate 


| that impedes artistic progress. 


“nonconformity” 


Not all contributions to the collec- 


_ tion are as gloomy as these. Accord- 


ing to Melville 


Cane, poetry is 


| emerging from the doldrums. New 
F poets like Dylan Thomas and Chris- 


topher Fry “create out of fullness 
and strength and spiritual health.” 
Other speakers also note a definite 
advance in their respective fields, 
however modest in scope. Professor 
Henry D. Cowell, who surveys the 
field of contemporary music, sees 
some new vistas emerging; he men- 
tions such things as experimenta- 
tion with micro-intervals, the use of 
noise effects reproduced by electronic 
devices, and a new familiarity with 
Oriental music. Professor Harold D. 
Lasswell, who reviews recent pro- 
gress in social science, points out 
that our understanding of “human 
has been greatly enriched 
by the work of such men as Elton 
Mayo and other psychologists and 
sociologists working in different 
fields. All this no doubt is respect- 
able, but it does not give one the 
feeling of reaching for the stars. 


relations” 


Appropriately enough, it was left 
to the astronomer, Professor Harlow 
Shapley, to sound a note of cosmic 
inspiration. He sees great spiritual 
gain in the belief, which he “cate- 
gorically affirms,” that there are 
“numerous domiciles of life” in the 
vast expanses of the universe and 
that these “have produced beings 
more sentient than we, beings more 
comprehending, more experiencing, 
and possibly, by their unimaginable 
standards, more divine than we.” 
This insight leads him to express the 
hope that “life forms other than 
plant and animal,” constituting a 
new “psychozoic kingdom,” may de- 
velop on our planet, too. “We see 
faintly a mystical light aglimmer on 
a new horizon.” 

It is. indeed, characteristic that in 
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a symposium such as this nobody 
but the lone representative of the 
exact sciences envisaged an ascent of 
mankind to new, undreamed-of 
heights. In sounding this note, Pro- 
fessor Shapley was completely out of 
tune with the general mood of the 
other contributors—artists, 
philosophers—whose field of study 
and reflection was human reality it- 
self. In Professor Shapley’s speech, 
the accents of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its religion of limitless 
progress, were unbroken. The speech 
therefore sounded like an anachron- 


writers, 


ism. Apparently, only pessimism is 
possible for those who now look at 
the human scene around us rather 


than at the galaxies. 
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The improbable account of 
how a fragment of the human 
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world in five generations. 
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Toward a Scientific Foreign Policy 


Foreign Policy Analysis. 
By Feliks Gross. 
Macmillan. 179 pp. $3.75. 


ALTHOUGH this book may not be 
the “first wttempt at an application 
of a scientific method to the study of 
foreign policy.” as claimed on the 
jacket, is is an important contribu- 
tion to the expanding field of inter- 
national-relations theory. For it has 
become increasingly clear in recent 
years that there is more to foreign 
policy-making than a_ knack for 
“playing it by ear.” 

Two generations ago, the genius 
of one man could still encompass 
the most diverse phenomena of inter- 
national politics and cut through a 
mass of “facts” to a decision. The 
professional diplomat could effec- 
tively ply his trade with a minimum 
of analytical method. Nowadays, 
the personnel of our foreign-policy 
agencies has grown to the size of 
eighteenth-century armies, and a 
cumbersome bureaucratic machinery 
grinds out foreign-policy decisions. 
Consequently, the diffusion of au- 
thority and specialization calls for 
a systematic, didactic approach to 
problems which formerly were han- 
dled by a judicious application of 
tact, intuition and general cultiva- 
tion. Formerly, it would not have 
occurred to a statesman to Worry 
excessively about the theory which 
informed the practice of his craft: 
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His principles were rooted in his 
understanding of an_ international 
political and moral order that he 
knew to be relatively stable, and of 
rules of international conduct which 
could be relied upon to impose a 
minimum of decency and _self- 
restraint upon all practitioners of 
high policy. It is only natural that 
the insecurity and confusion of the 
present era should engender a grow- 
ing concern with the redefinition of 
terms and methods of analysis. 
Professor Gross proceeds from 
summaries of operational method 
and pluralistic causation to the dis- 
cussion of national interest, ideology. 
semantics and factors of national 
power. The most rewarding chapters 
are the last three, dealing with politi- 
cal strategy and tactics, forecasting. 
and the methodological and moral 
pitfalls of scientific inquiry. 
Throughout the book, the empha- 
sis rests on scientific induction, i.e.. 
the gathering and selection of facts 
in the light of theory and the test 
of hypotheses in the light of observed 
facts. Professor Gross is fully aware 
of the different varieties of “facts” 
in international relations. Some are 
facts in the ordinary sense, such as 
geographical location and size, in- 
dustrial productivity and firepower: 
others are opinions, principles and 
ideologies, which motivate conduct 
in international politics and must 
therefore be included in scientific 
analysis regardless of whether they 
are scientifically true or false. 
Professor Gross’s treatment of 
these difficult topics is always con- 
cise and often brilliant. Steeped as 
he is in scientific method and vari- 
ous social disciplines, however, it is 
surprising that he illustrates his so- 
phisticated theorems with samples of 
institutional research which are not 


always appropriate and mostly pe. 
destrian. The so-called “problem 
paper” approach, which he cites a 
the prize exhibit of scientific team. 
work, demonstrates only one scien. 
tific truth: that the collective effor 
of a platoon of scientists, diplomat 
and leaders of thought, meeting in 
round-table conferences on the in. 
wardness of foreign policy, may bod; 
forth a series of platitudes which 
could have been revealed by les 
laborious methods. Collective ped. 
antry, no matter how scientific, i: 
no substitute for individual cultiv 
tion and common sense. In contras 
to some of the more pretentious and 
widely publicized projects of colle: 
tive research, Professor Gross’s own 
highly original approach to the prob- 
lems of foregn-policy formation i 
enlivened by a rare combination o 
urbanity, scholarship and _ intelli 
gence. 

The author believes that foreign- 
policy analysis can supply the basi 
for forecasting trends and. more in 
portant still, developing alternative 
courses of action to be applied it 
case of the failure of a given policy. 
He is fully aware of the imponder 
ables that bring the most cautiols 
forecaster to grief. He appears. how: 
ever, unduly optimistic about th 
latitude which situations 
allow for the execution of alternati't 


concrete 


policies, 

Professor Gross has managed ! 
compress into this slim volume # 
number of _ stimulating 
ideas; some of these are bound l 
provoke sharp disagreement, and 
some require a good second look 
and invite further research. If # 
was his intent to provoke discussio® 
and lead the study of internation®! 
relations into new and _ rewarding 
fields, he has succeeded. 


amazing 
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By Martin S. Dworkin 


Second Thoughts on 
‘The Barefoot Contessa’ 


PARADOX of Hollywood’s ex- 
A pressions of “self-criticism” is 
that they are most penetrating when 
they perpetuate the ordinary movie 
confusion of an image of the self 
and an image of the world. “Deeds 
cannot dream what dreams can do,” 
in Cummings’s lyric. When the film- 
makers walk their 
their 
postures so affirm the irrelevancy of 


own celluloid 


dream-world, somnambulistic 


the real that the reality of their 
dreams strikes us with a shock of 
' awakening. 


The recent Barefoot Contessa is 


S less like Sunset Boulevard and more 


like The Bad and the Beautiful in 


that it never questions the reality of 


| the world of dreams. There are some 


bitter cracks at various types of peo- 
ple involved in the movies, three or 


| four venomously drawn characters 


who appear too repellently familiar 
to be only creations of malicious 
imagination, and some 
weary bile sprayed in the direction 
of the amorphous, omnipotent movie 
audience. But the movies are not 
illuminated, challenged, or criticized 
for good or ill—whether as a way of 
earning a living for those involved 
in making them, or as a way of life 
for those who spend or evade their 
lives looking at them. The film takes 
care never to tear the membrane of 
the dream; nor is the dream used to 
light the world of dreams or of wak- 
ng, as may be done with fantasy, 


worldly, 


jtevealing what is fantastic about 


reality from its avowedly imaginary 
world, 

In fact, although it treats the 
movies always, and its characters are 
movie people, nothing of actual 
movie-making is shown—beyond one 
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scene in a projection room following 
the showing of a screen test. The 
development of the principal charac- 
ter from an obscure, if imperiously 
beautiful Spanish café singer to 
worldwide fame as a film star is told 
to us—via off-screen narration—as 
if we all know just how stars become 
stars from reading the breathless 
astronomies of fan magazines. One 
of the three narrators—within the 
story-telling device of triple flash- 
backs—is a once-great writer-direc- 
tor who makes his comeback with 
the new star. But what a once-great, 
once more great or even a_ plain 
writer-director is, is not shown or 
enacted. 
where in a 


The film takes up some- 
conversation that has 
gone on for a long time. 

But these assumptions of knowl- 
edge and sympathy are not used as 
shorthand to save time in getting on 
with the action. The talk—both the 
dialogue and the narration—although 
occasionally biting and_ intelligent. 
overwhelms else. The 
prolixity of Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
the writer proves stronger than the 
judgment of Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
the director, who ought to have ruth- 


everything 


lessly excised long scenes of photo- 
graphed conversation and made his 
characters reveal themselves in their 
acting rather than in the words of 
someone off-screen telling us what 
to see and think. 

The flashback device itself is awk- 
ward and wasteful. Despite its popu- 
larity among film-makers, most of all 
as a way of telling the audience at 
the opening of a film that a happy 
resolution of the story 
the flashback is not an easy thing 
to handle. More than one at a time 


is assured, 


creates enormous narrative difficul- 
ties; here, three at once snake and 
tangle like firemen’s hoses on the 
loose. For one thing, any flashback 
to truly succeed must establish the 
character of the narrator whose 
memories are being recounted. Mul- 
tiple flashbacks must differentiate 
clearly the separate personalities and 
points of view, and Mankiewicz’s 
script is too uniform in style and 
temper for all the characters. Nor 
does his direction do more than set 
up situations wherein the actors 
perorate, with little to distinguish 
their speeches from one another ex- 
cept the individual distinctions of 
their voices. 

Also, the chief problem in using 
the flashback 
maintenance of suspense. We may 
surmise that having the story told 
in retrospect from the funeral of the 


ill-fated contessa was meant to im- 


is the creation and 


bue her tragedy with fatality: to 
invest the career of a woman of 
supernal fascination with inevitable 
dolor, the price of leaving barefoot 
simplicity for the consuming falsities 
of stardom. But there is less inevita- 
bility than predictability. The neces- 
sities of tragedy do not develop from 
within her projected character. The 
motto of the family into which she 
marries—‘Che sara, sara,’ “what 
will be, will be”—is fulfilled in this 
way because we have been told that 
there could have been no other, and 
the accidents of events are contrived 
into a chain linking the foreordained 
with our expectation. 

What might have been a good film. 
and a good film about film people. 
does not succeed beyond occasional 
excellences of single scenes, perhaps 
fundamentally because it takes itself 
so seriously. The characters have 
possibilities of fascination and reve- 
lation. The cast is surely capable. 
The décor and photography are lav- 
ish and completely skilled. But the 
film is too immersed in a world as- 
sumed to exist before the film begins. 
Instead of drawing us into the 
dream, it leaves us uncomfortably 
outside, awake and uninvolved. 
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hoarseness 


...is one of the seven common- 
est danger signals that may 
mean cancer... but should al- 
ways mean avisit to yourdoctor. 







The other six danger signals are 
—Any sore that does not heal 
...A lump or thickening in the 
breast or elsewhere...Unusual 
bleeding or discharge...Any 
change in a wart or mole... 
Persistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing... Any 
change in normal bowel habits. 


For other facts about cancer 
that may some day save your 
life, phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer’—in care of 
your local Post Office. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


POPULISTS 


I have always found the study of history 
helpful in understanding the contemporary 
scene, and I would heartily recommend to Peter 
Viereck that he study a little history and get 
up to date on what is going on in the Midwest. 
He might then be able to understand that the 
inheritors of the Populist tradition are not the 





isolationists or the hell-raisers or the know- 
nothings and anti-intellectuals that he _ tells 


about in his “Old Slums Plus New Rich: The 
Alliance Against the Elite” [NL, January 241]. 

To be sure, we raise hell on appropriate oc- 
casions, such as the last election. But the things 
that stir us up are not the things mentioned in 
Viereck’s piece. We get stirred up by threats 
to our civil rights, by invasions of academic 
freedom, by book-burnings, etc. Some of the 
older protagonists of the Populist tradition have 
dug into their slim resources to replace presses 
smashed by the “respectable” folks in town, 
those who used to call themselves “the forces 
of law and order.” We have been the backers 
of public education. 

I would like to point out that we who en- 
deavor to carry on the Populist tradition have 
done as much to develop the fundamentals— 
economically, culturally and_politically—neces- 
sary to an orderly and peaceful world as any 
segment of our people. The fact that Senator 
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McCarthy comes from Wisconsin has no signif. 
cance with relation to this tradition. He yas 
never part of the old Progressive party there: 
his entire career is in conflict with the prin. 
ciples of that party, and of the farm and 
cooperative movements growing out of the 
Populist tradition. 


St. Paul, Minn. FREDERICK S. Gray 


LOGIC 

In his article, “Nobody Predicted Today” 
[NL, January 3], Reinhold Niebuhr takes great 
pains to inform us that we cannot foresee the 
future accurately by looking at the past. But 
he backtracks considerably when he predicts 
that no world war will result as long as pin- 
point wars like the one in Korea are in evi- 
dence. (While I agree that there will not bea 
world war, I think this is due to the fact that 
the defenses of the East and West have created 
a stalemate.) 

Mr. Niebuhr also that the domestic 
tranquility we are enjoying is the product of 
a happily mixed economy which combines the 
concepts of a welfare state with those of 
capitalism. True, the present administration i 
continuing Social Security, but simultaneous) 
it is ‘attempting to annihilate the Tennesse 
Valley Authority and has inaugurated an enor 
mous “giveaway” program. 

Obviously, the con¢lusions drawn by \. 
Niebuhr do not jibe with his premises. 
Richland Center, Wis. Freponia F. Nissit 


states 


ATLANTIC UNION 


In his article on the Atlantic Union Revolt 
tion in THe New Leaner of January 31, Willian 
E. Bohn states that “it is proposed that the 
Senate request the President to call a cor 
vention of delegates representing the Nor 
Atlantic Treaty nations.” This is incorrect, ' 
the best of my knowledge. The convention ff 
posed is of delegates of the seven nations whit 
sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty. 

And the resolution has been worded: “Re 
solved by the Senate (the House of Rept 
sentatives concurring). . . .” The request tot 
President should, of course, come from be 
houses of Congress. 


New York City Wituram A. Kirst® 


Congratulations to Senator Kefauver and 
others who are introducing the resolution ™ 
an Atlantic Exploratory Convention, and “ 
gratulations to Mr. Bohn for his Janualy ” 
article explaining the resolution’s purpose — 

This resolution for an Atlantic Explorte 
Convention proposes that a group of the ables 
men from the experienced democracies met ® 
a convention to seek joint solutions to probleas 


The New Leade 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and | 


criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


common to us all, and it makes clear that these 
men will be under no instructions from their 
covernments. This will not be another diplo- 
aale conference. These men will be able to 
examine any solutions they choose and make 
such proposals as they see fit. They will not, 
of course, be able to commit their countries to 
any policy or change of policy. They will only 
issue a report making recommendations to their 
peoples and governments which can subse- 
quently be accepted or rejected in the demo- 
cratic manner. 

The above description of the purpose of the 
resolution will perhaps bring to mind the 
4merican Constitutional Convention of 1787— 
the most astonishing and enduring success ever 
achieved in history at a conference of sovereign 
tates. This resolution is the first proposal yet 
made in this war-cursed century to tackle our 
basic problem of inter-democracy organization 
by the method that alone has succeeded. It 
will be hard for our children to understand why 
we have refused so long to try the method 
that worked. Can you give them any explanation 
of this fact that will make our generation seem 
moderately intelligent ? 
Washington, D. C. 


WRONG NUMBER 


Obviously this nation’s only hope is to depose 
lke and make W. V. Eckardt President 
(“Slumber in Washington,’ NL, January 17]. 
A man who can multiply each year’s 800,000 
new jobseekers by 20, make due allowance for 
death and retirement, and come up with the 
fact that we need 20,000,000 new jobs in the 
next two decades for these jobseekers is the 
sort of man we need in the White House. 
Hamilton, N. Y. Leo L. Rock WELL 


CORRECTION 


In my review of Russell Lynes’s The Taste- 
makers, which appeared in your January 24 
issue, | had written, “It is thought-provoking to 
fnd that the arguments used for many earlier 
tyles in architecture and furniture which we 
how consider queer and fussy sound very much 


Justin BLACKWELDER 


like those of the contemporary “functionalist”. 
This sentence was published in your pages as 
It is provoking to find . . .” To summarize, I 
thought the point was provocative, but I was 
hot provoked. 
Haverford, Pa, 
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Mitton M. Gorpon 
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Wonderful 
excitement! 


(arbo's back 


and she’s thrilling 
New York again 
in her greatest 
romantic role— 


M-G-M’s 


CAMILLE 


ROBERT TAYLOR 


TRANS-LUX e 
Ovmncancle, 
57th St. & 6th Ave. e JU. 6-4448 
At: 12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 6:30, 8:40, 11:00 
















. AGAINST ATTILA’S RAVAGING HORDES 
STOOD A WARRIOR’S MIGHT AND 





THE STORY OF 


ATTILA THE HUN | 
ane 


JEFF CHANDLER 
JACK PALANCE 
4, LUDMILLA TCHERINA 
RITA GAM 
































PROTECT your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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20th Century-Fox presents 


KWAK DOUGLAS ~ BELLA DAR ~ GILBERT ROLAND 
THE 


RACERS 


CINEmaScoPE | 


Color by DELUXE 
In the wonder of STEREOPHONIC SOUND 







Cl. 7-6000 


“Most exciting piece of theatre ! 
have encountered this season... 
Eartha Kitt is wonderful.’ are 


ews 





LEONARD SILLMAN presents 


Eattha Kitt 


in a new play with music 


Mes ESTELLE WINWOOD 


A GUTHRIE McCLINTIC PRODUCTION 


PRICES: Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $5.75; Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.60; Balc. $3. 45, 2.90, 2.80 & 
1.75. Fri. & Sat. Eves.: Orch. $6.90; Boxes 
_ bag Mezz. $5.75 & 4.60; —.. pe 05, 3. ‘45, 2.90 

2.30. Wed. Mat.; Orch. $3. Boxes $2.90 ; 
Baie, $2. 30 & 1.75. Sat. Mat.: Souk. $4.05 ; Boxes 
$3.45; Mezz. $3.45 & 2.90; ‘Bale. $2.30 & 1.75. 
Incl. Tax. 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


41 St. West of 7th Ave. Evs. 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 


FABIINS FQ Teaneae es 


BKLYN=« on our GIANT a 









‘A STAR IS BORN’ 
Jack Carson e Charles Bickford 
ciNEM ASCOPE e TECHNICOLOR 
PLUS SELECTED SUBJECTS 
TaTl Seow TowGnt 






















Tune in to 
GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 
debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 
"The New Leader" 
Forum 
of his “Spotlight 
New York” 
Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 
WABC-New York 
(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 

















TIME Magazine says: 


‘Bad Day At Black Rock’ 
starts M-G-M off on the 
New Year with its best 

footage forward! Spencer 

Tracy at his best! /” 




























M-G-M presents 


SPENCER TRACY 
ROBERT RYAN. 


BAD DAY AT 
=p OP- Cop - ap - Lolo 54 


in COLOR ana 
Cinewmascopepe 











co-starring ANNE FRANCIS - DEAN JAGGER - WALTER BRENNAN - JOHN ERICSON 
ERNEST BORGNINE - LEE MARVIN - RUSSELL COLLINS 


Screen Play by MILLARD KAUFMAN « Adaptation by Don McGuire 
Based On a Story by Howard Breslin * Photographed in EASTMAN 
COLOR « Directed by JOHN STURGES + Produced by DORE SCHARY 





B'way at 49th St 
Cl. 7-1633 


NOW PLAYING 











J APSO RES 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“THE BRIDGES AT TOKO-RI” 


starring 


William HOLDEN - Grace KELLY- Fredric MARCH - Mickey ROONEY 


with ROBERT STRAUSS * CHARLES McGRAW ° KEIKO AWAII 
in color by TECHNICOLOR « A Paramount Picture 


ON STAGE: “CARNIVAL” — Gala new revue produced by Russel 
Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Peige. 
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On Thursday, February 10th 
“ Columbia Pictures 
makers of 
— Here To Eternity’ and “The Caine Mutiny’, 


will proudly present 


TYRONE POWER 
MAUREEN O'HARA. 


in JOHN FORD’S 


THE LONG GRAY LINE [ 
























cme ROBERT FRANCIS. DONALD CRSP WARD BOND - BETS PALMER = PAI CARE 


Screen Play by EDWARD HOPE Based upon ‘Bringing Up the Brass’ dy Marty Maher and Nardi Reeaer Campion 


by 
at pre st Producea by ROBERT ARTHUR Dvrectea ty IOHN FORD = covumeia Picture TECHNICOLOR 
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THEATER PARTIES 

ROONEY CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS ? All trade unions and fraternal or- 
sad | ganizations are requested when plan- 
At least 3 weeks’ notice is required for all changes of address. Include your ning theater parties to do so through 

it eldress—or addeees label. | Bernard Feinman, Manager of THe 

vy Russell New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Symphony Subscription Department, New Leaper | Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe New 
7 E. 15th Street, New York 3 Leaver Theatrical Department, 7 East 

15th St., N.Y.C. 
eee 
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he 
wont 
need 
charity 


any more 


BECAUSE CARE HELPED HIM HELP HIMSELF 


This farmer lives in Greece. Ever since World War II he has struggled to 
reclaim his devastated fields. Working with his bare hands, he could earn 
only $125 a year— not enough to support his family, let alone buy tools. 
Now, because some American subscribed the $10 CARE tool assortment he is 
holding, he has a sturdy steel mattock, weeding hoe, pitchfork, shovel. Next 


year, his increased crop yield will bring him a decent income. 


It makes good common sense, good business sense, good human sense, to give 
impoverished peoples the means of earning their own living. Freedom and 
peace cannot thrive on hand-outs indefinitely given or received. That is why, 
in addition to its food and textile packages, CARE asks you to send your world 
neighbors gifts that will help them to help themselves. Mail your order — or 


your request for full information — today! 


© FARM TOOLS $10 «© PLOWS $17.50 > | "J 
© CARPENTER’S KIT $18.50 © NEW q 
TECHNICAL BOOKS AND MANY OTHER l d 
SELF-HELP PACKAGES AND PROJECTS y | 


660 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y.. OR YOUR LOCAL CARE OFF 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








